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THE PRESENT PROSPECTS OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


Tue demise of the crown is an event which naturally draws men’s 
minds from social and private interests to the recognition of their po- 
litical existence—to a strong and all-pervading feeling that the welfare 
of the country is inseparably linked with their own individual happi- 
ness and prosperity. The death of a sovereign is an event of great 
solemnity, for it presents a picture of faded grandeur and fallen pride, 
and it teaches us more forcibly than the death of an ordinary being 
that universal truth—that dust we are, and unto dust shall we return; 
it is an event of unfrequent occurrence, as it seldom happens more 
than twice in the term of years allotted to human existence, and from 
its mere unfrequency disposes us to serious and interesting reflections ; 
but above all it is an event ever likely to be followed by the most im- 
portant consequences, owing to the change of policy rendered at any 
rate probable by the change of the supreme magistrate. The religious 
improvement to be made of such an event has given the clergy an op- 
portunity for impressing great truths on the people, which they have not 
neglected ; and we leave that part of the subject to their treatment ex- 
elusively, Our present intention is to confine ourselves to the political 
consideration of the late demise of the crown, which seems, more than 
any other within the last hundred years, fraught with the most im- 
portant national results. In the last number of this Magazine an at- 
tempt was made to ascertain the merits of our late lamented king and 
the amount of public benefits conferred on the country during his 
tenure of the kingly office: in the present article we shall confine our- 
selves to the discussion of our future prospects under our youthful, 
amiable, and dignified Queen Victoria. 
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The daughter of the late Duke of Kent,—with whose name, illus- 
trious by sterling worth no less than by courtly flattery, we love to 
associate his august offspring,—ascends the throne of these dominions 
at a period presenting to her the opportunity of becoming the best 
queen—nay the best sovereign that ever held sway over this country. 
Following as she does immediately after a monarch who had the bold- 
ness to break through the slavish rule of precedence, which dictated 
a policy, which regarded no interests except those of the aristocracy ; 
and following after a king who has given her a good example by his 
patronage of measures tending to repair and ameliorate our existing 
institutions, she enjoys advantages which have never yet been offered 
to any sovereign of these realms. Let it not be supposed that we are 
advocates for those violent changes which often produce anarchy in- 
stead of judicious, peaceable, and economical government; but, while 
we repudiate such a charge, we will not submit to be classed among 
the few who remain wilfully blind to every imperfection and state 
abuse existing in the Constitution and the management of publie 
affairs, nor are we among that other scarcely more reputable party, 
who look upon Reform as a question of state-expediency to be yielded 
against their own conviction to the thunderings of popular clamour. 
We have long felt convinced of the necessity of a thorough reform in 
our public institutions, and have not failed on different occasions to 
manifest this opinion, and to advocate it with all fervour and with so 
much of ability as Providence may have allotted to us. The first steps 
in the work of reform have been already taken:—Roman catholics 
and other dissenters from the national Church are no longer debarred 
the exercise of their civil rights and excluded from national appoint- 
ments ; the Commons of England are no longer nominees of peers, 
placemen, and great landed proprietors; slavery no longer disgraces 
our colonies ; and our corporate towns are no longer the nests of dis- 
honesty and corruption. Much has been done in clearing the Augean 
stable; but those who love England and are justly proud of her Eu- 
ropean pre-eminence—far more glorious in peace than in war—must 
still be stirring and apply themselves vigorously to the work that has 
been so auspiciously begun. 

Queen Victoria has reigned but one short month; and if we had no 
data to guide us except her policy since she has assumed the regal 
power, it would seem rather premature to venture an opinion as to the 
probability of her future conduct. Fortunately, however, we know 
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that her earliest associations, consecrated by the memory of a parent— 
one of the most honest and sensible of his family—and endeared to 
her by the affections of her august mother and illustrious uncle, have 
strengthened with increasing age, and been matured and confirmed by 
that well-directed course of education for which the nation owes a 
great debt of gratitude to her surviving parent—the Duchess of Kent. 
We were not surprised, therefore, when Her Majesty signified her in- 
tention of adopting the counsels of those who had been the late King’s 
advisers during the far greater part of his reign. Every appointment 
subsequently made is indicative of the same sentiment so favourable 
to the liberal cause; and we have little doubt that this strong demon- 
stration from the highest quarter will have its due effect in removing 
the opposition and allaying the animosity with which the Aristocracy 
have hitherto met all measures tending to the benefit of a// classes of 
the British community. We shall proceed to the enumeration and 
discussion of some of the principal measures that have been canvassed 
in Parliament and require the immediate consideration of the Queen’s 
government. 

Among the many subjects of consideration pressing on our atten- 
tion in the different departments of home, colonial, and foreign policy, 
there is one that seems to us to be of paramount importance and from 
the necessities of the case to require the immediate care of the Le- 
gislature. We allude to rue stare or IreELANp. That the different 
Governments, which have directed the public concerns during so 
many years, should have bestowed so much of their time and anxiety 
in arranging the disputes and pacifying the hostilities of foreign ne- 
tions, while an integral portion of the British nation is labouring under 
all the evils of the most abject poverty and degraded barbarism, seems 
to us so absurd and at the same time so disgraceful, that we can 
scarcely find terms sufficiently strong to express our abhorrence of 
their conduct. What,—are the Irish undeserving of our compassion,— 
indolent and incapable of the exertion necessary for public prosperity ? 
no,—they are far more active than ourselves and far more patient 
under hard labour;—nay, are they not the great labourers of the 
British Empire? Whose hands get iv our yearly harvests,—those of 
Irishmen. Whose labour contributes so much to the erection of our 
public edifices and private dwellings ?—It is Irish labour. Who are 
our bravest soldiers and most daring seamen? Again,—they are Irish. 
Are the Irish an insincere and traitorous people? No person at all 
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acquainted with that nation from the highest to the lowest—from the 
native aristocrat in Fitzwilliam Square, Dublin, to the barbarous denizen 
of a smoky, filthy hovel in Tipperary—will deny to them their great 
characteristics of single-heartedness and warm affection. Violent in 
the expression of their feelings,—nay even riotous the common people 
are but too frequently; but let us recollect with what studious care 
all the benefits of education have been withheld from them and to 
what an extent their strong feelings have been aggravated by an op- 
pressive clergy and a coercing government. Is their country physi- 
cally incapable of advancing the condition of its inhabitants? On the 
contrary, it is more favoured, by reason of its excellent soil, extensive 
woodlands, beautiful lakes and navigable rivers, for humanizing and 
refining a people than any other part of the British dominions. The 
Shannon which drains fifteen counties is the third navigable river in 
Europe, and the bays on the western coast of Ireland offer far greater 
advantages for shipping than any port of England. The Irish Fish- 
eries are only in abeyance, because the natives are so poverty-stricken 
as to be totally incapable of providing the instruments necessary to 
their vocation. No:—every circumstance connected with Ireland 
itself,—every honest feeling that should animate our own bosoms and 
stir us to kindly exertion,—is in favour of those wretched and op- 
pressed people. Many persons—even among liberal politicians—ex- 
claim against O'Connell and make his agitations an excuse for delaying 
an act of justice to suffering Ireland. Those who created this modern 
Prometheus rail against him,—as if he was not a being created by 
their own misconduct,—a personage raised to avenge the wrongs of 
his country. We are no advocates for the Irish Demosthenes :—we at 
any rate dislike his violence, if we doubt not the purity of his patriot- 
ism; and we should be heartily delighted to see his mighty and dan- 
gerous influence diminished or annihilated. The people of Ireland 
care nothing—as a body—for the repeal of the Union,—for it is the 
favourite question of a small political junta; but they are united as 
one man for the redress of grievances and for the repeal of those 
statutes passed at the beginning of the present century, that leave such 
a stain on the memory of the Irish parliament and English government 
of that day and have entailed so much misery on the nation at large. 
It may be asked :—what is wanted, and what cure do we propose? 
The question is more easily put than answered. Seeing the extremely 
wretched condition of the Irish, we entertain great doubts respecting 
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their fitness to receive a Poor-law, however judiciously framed; but 
still it is 4 question meriting mature and lengthened discussion. Of 
one piece of injustice, however, we are well satisfied ; and this is— 
imposing on six millions of Catholic Irish the obligation of support- 
ing with the tithe of their agricultural produce the clergy of a single 
million of Protestants. If this burden had been imposed on a nation, 
the majority of which were professing protestants at the time of such 
imposition,—some plea might exist for justification or extenuation. 
But this was not the case: —the Irish were a Catholic people in 1800, 
as much as they are now in 1837, they were sold, literally sold to the 
English government by a corrupt parliament. That such a state of 
things cannot longer continue—is very certain. The people cannot 
and will not any longer pay this mulct on their religious sentiments ; 
and all parties have at length acknowledged that something must be 
done for the relief of the Irish Catholics. We trust that the government 
will persevere in a plan, which so admirably combines all the require- 
ments of the Catholic and Protestant population, but which has not 
hitherto met the approval of the sticklers for Orthodoxy that exist in 
the Upper House of Legislature. Education is the greatest boon, that 
can be conferred on the sister island; but it would be rather a curse 
than a blessing, if it were so conferred as to maintain rather than de- 
stroy religious animosities. When religious persecution shall have 
ceased, and the benefits of education shall have become generally dif- 
fused, when party violence shall have subsided and peace resumed 
her sway,—the absent landholders will return and resume their proper 
place in the country. The government, however, must itself begin 
the work, remove obstructions and clear the road for the immigration 
of the lords of the soil. These latter have done the mischief and 
wrought their own ruin:—their generous opponents, who first warned 
them and all along blamed them for their suicidal madness, must 
themselves restore them to a country from which they are exiled by 
their own wilful conduct. Then and not till then will any moral or 
religious improvement take place in Ireland. To say, that the Ca- 
tholic religion as practised in that country deserves the name of piety, 
is quite absurd :—it is superstition—iguorant and debasing supersti- 
tion; and as soon as the torch of national education shall have illu- 
minated the country, priests as well as demagogues will cease to hold 
their present mighty influence. When opportunities shall be no 
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longer offered for the assumption of imaginary merit in obstinately 
resisting religious persecution, the good sense and increased cultiva- 
tion of the people will discover that a simpler and more rational creed 
is quite as compatible with their temporal and eternal happiness as 
the follies and mummeries of Romanism. 

Our attention, however, must not be devoted to Ireland exclusively, 
—however much her wrongs call for redress more loudly than any 
other part of the British people. The English have grievances to be 
redressed and wants to be supplied as well as the Irish ;—and we can 
point to no want greater than that of a recognised system of NATIONAL 
EDUCATION. That we, who boast of taking the lead of the world in 
the arts of civilization, should deplore the want of a blessing which 
many of the continental people of Europe and the United states of 
America possess to the fullest extent,—is indeed matter for sorrow 
and self-reproach. There are some who regard knowledge as the 
power to do evil only:—to those we leave the undisturbed enjoy- 
ment of their own opinions and narrow prejudices. Our own feel- 
ing is that education conducted on rational principles dictated by 
plain common sense leads to that knowledge which is the power to 
do good ; and because we are deeply impressed with this sentiment 
we most strongly urge the subject on the attention of our readers. 
But when we mention education, we do not mean merely reading, 
writing and arithmetic—that meagre apology for teaching which has 
hitherto been substituted for really good teaching. We desire that 
education should be systematised and based on the principle of man’s 
intellectual and moral existence. He must be taught how to think— 
how to form just conceptions of the matters that come under his 
observations—how to discern truth from error and right from wrong. 
His moral faculties must be cultivated with no less diligence .—he 
must be led to look on himself as a person responsible for his actions 
and having social duties, the proper performance of which makes all 
around him a scene of happiness of which he is the centre, but 
whose omission at once renders him wretched and despicable, while 
it scatters far and wide a dreadful moral pestilence. The subject of 
education especially recommends itself in connexion with crime. We 
need not now make the trite observation that crimes decrease in pro- 
portion to the advances of education; for that fact is already fully 
established. This being the case, it becomes the paramount duty of 
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all who have the power to exert it in furtherance of a measure which 
tends to diminish crime and its consequences; and the subject spe- 
cially recommends itself to the notice of the sovereign who is the 
fountain of mercy as well as of power. Looking at the subject in 
another point of view in connexion with the rapid increase of popular 
influence, we regard national education as an indispensable prerequisite 
to the proper exercise of that power—called the elective franchise. 
The power of the people is unquestionably and rapidly increasing :— 
means must be taken to make it not merely harmless but positively 
beneficial. 

Another subject closely connected with education is the state of our 
RELIGIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS. There are some who desire the destruction 
—not the reform of our national Church. We thank God that we are 
not of that ungrateful tribe who forget every blessing consequent on 
the Reformation. Look to Italy and Spain labouring under all the 
wretched effects of tyranny and superstition. Such were we once; and 
that we are not so now—is due to those noble characters who pur- 
chased with their blood our religious freedom. No:—we can never 
forget such inestimable benefits, nor can we ever lenda helping hand to 
pull down the noble erection. But still we cannot blind ourselves to 
the defects and abuses that will creep into every aged establishment, 
and which have crept into the Church. Pluralities must be totally 
abolished, and such a provision must be made for the clergy, as shall 
enable each pastor adequately to fulfil the duties of his own small 
circle. This can only be done by an equalization of the Church re- 
venues, which should immediately be effected to the utmost extent 
compatible with the respect due to what is bona fide private pro- 
perty, [t must be acknowledged that something has already been 
done to ameliorate the condition of the Church. The Rev. Sydney 
Smith says in his sermon on the new reign, that “its powers of perse- 
cution are destroyed,—its monopoly of civil offices is expunged from 
the book of the law, and all its unjust and exclusive immunities are 
levelled with the ground,—that the Church of England is now a ra- 
tional object of love and admiration —perfectly compatible with civil 
freedom—-an institution for worshipping God and not a cover for 
gratifying secular ambition.’ We do not entertain so favourable an 
opinion respecting the benefits that have yet been conferred on the 
religious establishments of this country. The temporal goods of the 
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Church are to a certain extent necessary to its existence and pros- 
perity; but there is wealth sufficient actually in possession to render 
needless a mulct, which, while it offends the consciences of dissenters, 
confers little credit on the cause of the Establishment. Religious 
zeal and moral worth are the true pillars of that Church against 
which the gates of Hell shall not prevail. 

_ A subject scarcely less connected with the moral condition of the 
English people is—THE sTATE of THE Law. Lord Denman, follow- 
ing on the track of the noble-minded and humane Romilly, has taken 
some excellent measures for reforming our criminal code—once the 
most sanguinary in the world and the horror of all surrounding na- 
tions :—death is now, in fact though not in profession, the punish- 
ment allotted to murder only. We should wish to have an entire 
abolition of death-punishments, and this must be the final result of 
reforming measures; but meanwhile a considerable modification of 
our secondary punishments is absolutely necessary and demands im- 
mediate consideration. The horribly demoralized condition of our 
penal colonies makes it at any rate doubtful, whether transportation 
as a punishment ever can combine in a proper degree the three re- 
quisites of severity, reforming tendency and intimidation; and the 
state of prison-discipline in America seems to point itself out to us as 
worthy of adoption in the way of a corrective for many other of- 
fences than those visited under present circumstances. But there are 
many other departments of the law that might well occupy the at- 
tention of a cautious and able reformer. The present law respecting 
Debtors cries aloud for alteration :—it has nothing but high antiquity 
to recommend it, and that is but a poor recommendation in opposi- 
tion to its acknowledged improprieties and defects—cruelty to the 
debtor placing the unfortunate on the same level as the criminal and 
insecurity to the creditor giving the unprincipled a premium on their 
dishonest practices. The bill that has now for the third time been 
strangled in its progress through Parliament must pass at a very 
early period, or else much evil will result to both the creditor and 
debtor part of our population. The law of property demands in no 
Jess a degree the careful revision of our learned dignitaries of the 
legal profession ; for nothing can be more clumsy, more at variance 
with the suggestions of reason, more insensate and ridiculous than 
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the present method of conveyancing. But there yet remain other 
subjects connected with Legal Reform, the necessity of which is suf- 
ficiently obvious. Law ought to be the perfection of common sense 
and the science of justice; its benefits should be equally diffused 
among all classes of the community. Pecuniary mulcts are severe 
or not in proportion to the wealth of the offender—not according to 
the enormity of the offence. Misdemeanours that involve moral cha- 
racter, whether committed by the rich or the poor, should be visited 
with undistinguishing severity. The general conclusion from what 
has been said is—that the Law requires a thorough reform. 

Passing over many other measures of internal policy,—we proceed 
to a view of our Cos.on1£s, on the possession of which so many poli- 
ticians at various times have congratulated the country. Leaving 
others to consider the general expediency of maintaining at a great 
expense and with no little inconvenience vast establishments in every 
part of the world, each of which, like the Spanish colonies of old, 
may one day lend a helping hand to ruin its parent state,—and no 
one has treated this subject more sensibly, although briefly, than 
Mr. Cobder in his pamphlet entitled “ England, Ireland and Ame- 
rica,’—we shall venture a very few remarks on our present colonial 
policy which without materially benefitting these possessions im- 
poverishes us by crippling our commerce to a most injurious extent. 
Our various colonies so large individually—and collectively so far 
diffused as to give rise to the saying that “ the sun never sets on the 
King of England’s dominions”—were gained at a vast expense of 
blood and money, and, as if the mother country had not yet made 
sufficient sacrifices for them, we annually impose on ourselves re- 
strictions and prohibitions on our dealings with foreigners. Our trade 
with Brazil, which might be extremely profitable to us, is restrained 
by the discriminating duties on West-India sugar—duties levied for the 
purpose of unfairly favouring a few islands with exhausted soil, the 
possession of which is proved by the indisputable test of arithmetic to be 
most unprofitable to us :—our trade with the Baltic and the United 
States from which regions we might obtain on most advantageous 
terms the best timber in the world is most unjustly shackled, that the 
Canadians may enjoy the monopoly of sending to us an article of very 
inferior value and totally unfit for our importation :—nay, we not 
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only injure ourselves, but injure one colony to benefit another,—as, 
for instance, by granting to the West Indies a monopoly of the trade 
to Canada and giving to the latter the exclusive privilege of supply- 
ing the former with corn and timber, while the West Indian could, 
if permitted, resort to a market much nearer where he could be pro- 
vided with cheaper and better articles. Is it fit, that we should any longer 
do gross injustice to ourselves with the false notion of promoting 
the prosperity of our children? These things call for reform. But 
again,—do we govern our colonies, as the colonies of a free people 
should be governed? It is to little purpose that we extend a pro- 
tecting hand over their trade, if we administer not to their internal 
peace and happiness. The policy lately adopted towards Canada is 
scarcely less disgraceful to the present ministry than that pursued 
by the Duke of Grafton and Lord North towards our lost American 
colonies. If Canada be worth keeping, the Colonial secretary must 
be actuated by more liberal sentiments in his-conduct towards that 
ill-used country. 

We should now direct the reader’s attention to the policy pursued 
by the English government towards foreign nations,—a policy that 
has been fraught with the most ruinous consequences both during war 
and in time of peace ; but this is a subject of too great extent to begin 
at the close of an article that has already extended to some length. 
We content ourselves with the suggestion that the maintenance of 
peace and absolute forbearance from intervention with Continental 
politics is the line of conduct that prudence dictates. We may 
probably return to the subject on a future occasion. 

How far the different measures above mentioned may seem ex- 
pedient to the present advisers of Queen Victoria we know not ;— 
but of this we are well assured that undecisive conduct will win 
neither for them nor for their illustrious mistress the approbation 
and support of the intellectual and numerical majority of the British 
nation. The result of the Elections is still matter for speculation. 
A few months will prove, how far our hopes of the rising Star of 


Britain are well or ill founded. 
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THE COUSINS. 
« AN OW ER TRUE TALE,” 


BY J. S. COYNE. 


“ Alas! the love of woman, it is known 

To be a lovely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of hers upon a cast is thrown; 

And, if she lose it, life hath nought to bring 
To her, but mockeries of the past alone.” 


It was one of those rich autumnal evenings which, whatever poets 
and travellers may say of Italian skies and Campanian plains, no- 
where looks more lovely or glows with hues of such surpassing beauty 
as on the green valleys and happy homesteads of merry England. 

The golden rays of the last sunbeam still lingered on the side of 
the distant hill, crowning it as with a departing halo; and the tinkle 
of the sheep-bell came faintly on the passing breeze. All was still 
and serene; it was an hour to soothe the mind into a delicious repose ; 
but the flushed cheek and eager eye of Helen Johnstone, as she 
gazed from her window upon the path which led from the adjacent 
village to her father’s dwelling told how little sympathy her feelings 
had with the quiet scenes by which she was surrounded. 

“It is very strange,” said she at length, half turning from the 
window towards her cousin Agnes, who was sitting also in the recess 
of the window, seemingly absorbed in a volume ‘hich she was read- 
ing, “ it is very strange, Agnes, that Cecil has not appeared before 
now, he was not wont to stay so late,—and this too the last evening 
he may see us for a long time,” she added in a reproachful tone. 

“ His regiment does positively leave for Ireland to-morrow then?” 
replied Agnes without raising her eyes from her book. 

“It does, and he promised-—but hist, ’tis Juba’s back, there he 
bounds over the style; ah! Agnes, I knew he would not deceive us.” 

“Us!” echoed Agnes emphatically. Helen coloured slightly, but 
the approach of Juba and his master put a period to any further re- 
mark, Meantime, while the expected youth is making his devoirs 
to the fair cousins, we will give the reader a short sketch of each. 
Helen Johnstone was the daughter of a gentleman whose fortune, 
if it did not enable him to launch into the fashionable extravagance 
of life, sufficed to afford him the enjoyment of most of its elegancies. 
Left a widower when Helen was but ten years of age, his whole time 
had from that period been devoted to forming and improving her 
mind; nor was the task an unprofitable one. Helen, with all the 
quickness of woman, had much of the reflection of the sterner sex ; 
it was thus as her dawning faculties became developed and her mind 
stored with valuable knowledge that the gaiety of the light-hearted 
girl prevented her becoming a pedant in petticoats ; salt while one 
moment she would surprise with the extent of her information, at the 
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next she would fascinate by her innocent and almost childish vivacity. 
In her temperament she was ardent and enthusiastic, but an innate 
pride served like a veil to conceal the warmth of those dangerous 
attributes to a female heart; and it was only to those who shared 
her utmost confidence that Helen Johnstone appeared as she really 
was—a very woman; and one too the gentlest and most confiding of 
her sex. Her cousin Agnes was almost the reverse of Helen in every 
point of character; naturally selfish and designing, she disguised her 
real disposition under the mask of excessive candour and good na- 
ture. She was what is generally termed pretty, that is without we 
a regular beauty; she had an animated cast of countenance whic 
was very much admired. Helen’s was a beauty of a higher and 
more intellectual order; a pale high brow, dark expressive eyes, a 
delicately chiselled mouth and nose, and a form whose height was 
rendered more commanding by its exquisite symmetry and the grace- 
ful dignity of her motions. 

A few months before the time we speak of Helen had met Cecil 
(then a subaltern in a marching regiment) at a neighbouring ball. 
Gifted with more intellectual acumen than many of his cloth, he was 
not long in discovering and selecting from the herd of country belles 
who came armed for conquest to the revel the gentle and retiring 
Helen. 

Afier having danced a set with her, he led her to a seat somewhat 
apart from the throng. ‘There, in the increasing confidence of an 
animated conversation, Helen, by the lively sallies of her wit, and 
the elevated dignity of her understanding, unconsciously threw a 
spell over her new acquaintance, which he could scarcely believe the 
reality of until the following morning he found himself leisurely 
walking towards her father’s aia with as strong a predisposition to 
be irretrievably in love as ever possessed a young gentleman of sus- 
ceptible propensities. Had it happened that Helen was insensible to 
the tender whispers of Cecil, our tale might have stopped here ; but, 
like her too, too easy sex, she listened with burning cheek and down- 
cast eye to his protestations of eternal fidelity ; and when he im- 
printed on her fair hand a kiss—-“ pure as that by angels given”— 
she did not frown or withdraw it, but looked as interestingly confused 
as young ladies under similar circumstances are wont to do. 

The atmosphere of love will not long continue clear; sunshine is 
ever succeeded by clouds, and smiles by tears. Cecil’s regiment, 
after a few months’ sojourn in the village, received orders to embark 
for Ireland. This was a cruel blow to the lovers, they felt as if the 
fiat of destiny had disunited them for ever, and it was therefore with 
thoughtful look and swelling hearts that they met previous to their 
oa in Helen’s little parlour, the scene of many a blissful re- 
collection, now rendered bitter by the thoughts of their approach- 
ing misfortune. 

Cecil had taken his seat beside Helen, one of his hands was pressed 
between both of hers. ‘They spoke but little, and their conversation 
was confined to low and indistinct whispers. Agnes had resumed 
her book in the window, but her eye glanced incessantly from the 
page towards the pair. A restless movement of her lip betrayed 
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some internal emotion which she could no longer suppress, and fling- 
ing down the book with a pettish air she suddenly rose. Helen, 
startled by the fall of the book, turned to discover the cause. 

“Tt is nothing,” said Agnes laughing, ‘* but an experiment of mine 
to see if any thing can rouse you from your lethargy. Well! if I 
ever saw such a melancholy moping pair; do, Helen, try if a song 
will reanimate Cecil’s penserose humour.” 

Helen with a faint smile complied, running on the keys of the 
pianoforte a few chords of a plaintive air which she had learned from 
Cecil. She sang in a voice naturally sweet, but rendered more 
touching by the emotions that struggled in her bosom, a few stanzas 
of Camoens’ touching canzonets. The subject was that of a forsaken 
girl complaining of the falsehood of her absent lover. 

“ Shall I too be forgotten, Cecil?” whispered Helen to her lover as 
he hung over her chair; “shall I too be forgotten and left to sigh 
ditties of blighted love to the pale moon when you are gone ?” 

“Helen! this is unkind; ’tis cruel at such a moment. Doubt my 
truth, my devotion ” 

“ Hist! I know that man’s affections are the sport of chance ; he goes 
into the world amongst the beautiful and gay, he sees around him 
bright eyes and warm hearts—the temptation is too strong for his 
will,—he forgets the once loved cheek that grows pale, and the eye 
that becomes dim watching his return ; he returns not, or if he does 
he is cold and changed, his vows are forgotten, he has learned to love 
another !” 

“Helen, Helen, what a picture !” 

“Tis not filled up yet. What becomes of the forsaken one? does 
the world contain a balm for a broken heart? can the affections she 
has garnered up for one be bestowed upon another ? No! The casket 
has See robbed of its gem. The light that shone upon her existence 
is quenched, and what remains for her but to die ?” 

“Helen, think you that I could ever prove untrue ?” 

“] think better of your mind, Cecil, than to suppose that you could 
contemplate such an act; but you have the same feelings, tle same 
passions, the same foibles as others of your sex. Would you be a 
phenomenon amongst men?” 

Cecil replied not, and again the conversation sunk into an indistinct 
murmur. 

The following morning the young soldier quitted the village of 
D—, and Helen was left to her own meditations, unless when relieved 
by the lively sallies of her cousin, who, now become more animated 
than usual, rallied her incessantly on her love-sick reveries. 

In a very short time after Cecil’s departure, Helen’s heart was 
gladdened by a letter from him, in which he informed her he had 
joined his regiment in Dublin, which he found extremely gay, but 
that he could experience no happiness while removed from cer who 
was the sum of his earthly felicity. 

Long and frequent were the consultations the cousins held upon 
this epistle. Helen saw only in it the same warm affectionate sen- 
timents which had ever governed her lover’s actions, while Agnes 
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insisted that already he had entered the whirl of pleasure and had 
begun to forget the quiet village of D— and all its rustic associa- 
tions. Each damsel seemed satisfied that her own interpretation 
was the true one; until the lapse of autumnand the approach of win- 
ter without bringing a second letter from Cecil afforded strong 
grounds for suspecting that the unfavourable conjectures of Agnes 
were nearer the truth than those of her confiding cousin. 

Helen now seldom spoke of Cecil; nor did his silence seem to af- 
fect her in any manner, save by an increasing love of solitary walks; 
in all other respects she was unaltered: she played, sang, and enter- 
tained her father’s friends with her usual ease and gaiety. ‘Thus it 
is with the human heart; to the casual observer it seems like a 
smooth and unruffled sea, but few eyes can discover the strong under 
current that silently and secretly tends towards one point, fretting 
and chafing in its course the channel that itself has made. Helen’s 
evening walks were often prolonged until the failing daylight had 
left the world in darkness, and the fast falling dews chilled her 
frame; then she would return, and, without making any change in 
her dress, resume her usual household avocations. 

It was after one of those protracted rambles that a slight cold, 
which confined her to her room for a few days, gave the first indica- 
tions of the secret ravages which her constitution had sustained. When 
she next took her place at the family breakfast table there was a 
frightful change visible in her appearance,—her cheeks had become 
hollow and colourless, and her eyes, though they shone with their 
usual brilliancy, were sunk in their sockets. Yet she smiled with 
her accustomed cheerfulness, and when her friends expressed concern 
for the delicate state of her health, she laughed at their fears, and 
said that she intended to be the merriest of the village group at their 
Christmas sports. Christmas came, but the graceful form of Helen 
Johnstone was missing in the merry dance, and her light laugh and 
sweet voice were unheard in the festival. The cold hand of con- 
sumption, though arrested by the skill of medicine, still clutched its 
victim with tenacious grasp. Helen’s constitution had been excel- 
lent, and it was only by slow degrees that the insidious enemy could 
sap its foundations; and when at Christmas she found she was still 
unable to quit her chamber, she looked forward to the fresh flowers 
and balmy breezes of spring to restore her to health. 

The dreary frowns of winter had passed away, and were succeeded 
by the changeful moods of spring ; by spring we mean April, that 
fickle time when nature’s tears and smiles mingle as kindly as the 
parting kisses of a venerable matron and her gentle child. But 
Helen Johnstone had not received that benefit from the change of 
season she had anticipated. Wasting, wearing almost imperceptibly 
away, the lamp of life now hardly flickered in its socket. Yet she 
still retained that strength of mind which sustained her spirit to the 
last. She had not for months mentioned the name of Cecil, until 
one morning, reclining on a sofa supported by cushions, no one bein 
in the room but Agnes, she suddenly asked what day of the mont 
it was. 
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“ The twelfth of April, love,” replied her cousin. 

“ The twelfth! hat” 

“ What is there singular in this day, Helen?” 

“ Nay, little; only I was just thinking that it was on this very 
day twelve months I first saw Cecil in this room.” 

“ Helen, dear, you must forget such subjects.” 

“Forget! Oh, yes! forget—forget—forget—I shall soon be where 
all will be forgotten. Yet ’tis strange—this day twelve months—and 
the morning was as bright and beautiful as this. Agnes, I should 
like once more to look upon the fair face of nature. I think with 
your assistance I could walk to the window: I feel quite strong to- 
day, and the sight of the green budding trees and opening flowers 
would cheer me.” 

Accordingly, aided by Agnes, the poor invalid reached the win- 
dow ; for a few moments she gazed in silent rapture upon the scene, 

“How beautiful!” she exclaimed, ‘‘ how beautiful to the exile 
seem the valleys of the land he is quitting for ever. What an earth 
were this did not our wayward passions mar its fairest features. 
Look, Agnes, at those violets that nod their purple heads along yon 
bank, I almost* fancy I breathe their rich perfume. They were 
planted by Cecil.”’ 

“ Helen, I fear you will over-exert yourself by speaking too long.” 

“ No, Agnes, it does me good; ’twas the si/ent worm that gnawed 
away my heart in secret.” As she spoke, a flush, deeper and more 
sudden than the hectic of her disease, flooded her cheeks and brow. 
“Agnes! Agnes!” she exclaimed, aimost breathless, “ see that dog 
that comes running along the path, is it not like—it is—it is—Juba 
—and, merciful heaven! Cecil!” and the agitated girl sank bank in 
her chair almost fainting. 

“ You positively must not see him, Helen,” said her cousin eagerly. 

“‘ Not see him, Agnes!” replied the proud girl, rising to her full 
height without assistance. ‘ Think you, now that the momentary 
weakness of my woman's heart is past, that I shall shrink from a 
meeting? No, you shall see how firmly I will act.” Resuming her 
seat she awaited with apparent calmness the approach of her faith- 
less lover. The door opened and Cecil hastily entered; he had ad- 
vanced a few steps, when, perceiving Helen, he stopped as if 
petrified ; at length, rushing towards her, he flung himself at her 
feet, and grasping one of her thin wasted hands, he exclaimed in a 
voice almost inarticulate with emotion, “ Helen, my beloved, is it 
thus we meet?” Helen by a strong effort retained sufficient com- 
posure to withdraw her hand, and pointing to a chair said, in a cold 
tone, “ Mr. Cecil, pray be seated, the time for this foolery is long 
past.” 

“ Past! and why is it past, Helen? was it thus we parted ?” 
ry Mr. Cecil, we must change the subject; I have learned a lesson, 

ir,— 

“ But one word, Helen, before I am condemned. Why did you 
not reply to my numerous letters ?” 

“Sir, do you mean to add duplicity to wrong ?” 
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“ Helen, I speak the truth! letter after letter I wrote to you with- 
out receiving a line in reply, till maddened at your neglect I received 
leave of absence, and hurried over to learn from your own lips the 
cause of it.” 

A visible tremor ran through Helen’s frame ; mm. to Cecil with 
a look in which joy and agony were strangely blended, she laid her 
cold hand upon his, and speaking slowly and earnestly said, “ Cecil, 
as you have hope in heaven, as you value the peace of this spirit, 
which is even now hovering over the threshold of eternity, deceive 
me not; is this truth you tell ?” 

“It is, so help'me heaven !” 

“I never received but one letter of yours, and though I told it not 
to the world, the thoughts of your faithlessness broke my heart. I 
am dying—dying, Cecil, but I shall die happy in the consciousness 
that I am still beloved by you.” She leant her cheek upon her 
lover’s shoulder, exhausted by her emotions; while her fast drop- 

ing tears fell like rain upon his bosom. Fearful of further agitating 
lon Cecil bore her gently to the window, where the bright beams 
of the mid-day sun were playing through the young green leaves of 
the vine that wreathed round it. 

‘IT am better here,” said Helen, “I will sit in this sunshine; I 
feel its warm beams vivifying my chilled heart. Open the window, 
dear Cecil, the fresh air will revive me,—there, how sweetly and 
freshly it comes! Cecil, your hand, let me feel you near me; ah! 
the sweet songs of those birds, their music will be soon lost to me; 
in the cold grave there is no sweet music—Ah! that pang—Cecil, 
don’t go—I am happy—how happy—let me—” 

The gentle girl’s head sank, her bright eyes grew dim, a shadow 
came over her beautiful features—it was DEATH. 

We dare not profane the solemn scene by going furtber with the 
picture. A plain white slab in the village churchyard marks the 
resting-place of all that is mortal of Helen Johnstone. Cecil after 
her decease rejoined his regiment, and in the red field of glory won 
— laurels which may hide, but not heal, the wounds of his seared 

eart. 

There is but one other circumstance connected with this “ ow’er 
true” tale worth recording. Many years after the events here re- 
lated, Colonel Cecil, then a retired veteran, received a packet con- 
taining all the letters which he had written to Helen Johnstone, but 
which the writer (who was then on the bed of death) acknowledged 
she had, from motives of envy and jealousy, intercepted. This 
wretched woman was Helen’s cousin Agnes. 


( 29 ) 


ABD-EL-KADER, THE PRESENT EMIR OF MASCARA, 


“« Di loro indugio Abd-el- Kader altero 
Impaziente gli minaccia, e grida : 
O gente invitta ! o popolo guerriero 
D’Europa! Un uomo solo é che vi sfida!” 
Tasso, Ger. Lib. Canto vii. 


“ The haughty Abd-el-Kader impatient stay’d, 
And with loud threats provek’d the strife delay’d : 
Unconquer’d nation! Europe’s martial bands ! 
Behold! a single chief the war demands!” 
Hoo.e’s Translation. 


Tue precarious and unsettled state of the French possessions on the 
coast of Africa,—the almost continual warfare which, during the last 
seven years, has existed between the invaders and the natives,—the 
disastrous and shameful failure of the expedition of Marshal Clausel 
against Constantina,—and the late humiliating my | of peace con- 
cluded by General Bougaud, and ratified between France and the 
Emir of Mascara,—have rendered the name of Abd-el-Kader so fa- 
miliar and so renowned, that a brief relation of his private and public 
life, and of his military career and exploits, cannot but be interesting. 
In performing our task of historians, adopting for our guide that ce- 
lebrated sentence of the Roman orator,—‘t dmicus Socrates, amicus 
Plato, sed magis amica veritas,”—and unbiassed by either party, we 
will lay before our readers all that we have been enabled to learn from 
official sources, and from the writings of our French neighbours on 
the subject of this memoir; and here we candidly acknowledge that, 
without such an assistance, we could not have easily succeeded in 
collecting either the materials or the dates of the important events 
which we are going to relate. 

Abd-el-Kader (Abi-Sidi-el-Adi-Mahommed, Ben-Sidi- Mabhi-el- 
Dinn) was born in 1808 at La Zayouat, commonly called Si-Mous- 
tapha-el-Mokhetar. Sidi-Mahbhi-el-Dinn, his father, a renowned 
and highly revered Marabout, of the province of Oran, lived as a 
dervish on the alms and donations of the faithful Osmanlis, who from 
all parts flocked almost daily to his residence. Such was his religious 
and public influence, that a word of him was sufficient to arrest any 
persecution of the Bey; and he enjoyed also the strange privilege of 
sheltering in his house both criminals and fraudulent debtors. The 
superstitious veneration of the people towards Mahhi-el-Dinn went so 
far as to attribute to him several miracles, and especially that of mul- 
tiplying in the pockets of his visitors the money which they carried 
with them. It was, in fact, to these foolish fables and impostures, 
that the shrewd Marabout owed his immense wealth, which, in course 
of time, rendered less difficult his elevation to the throne. 

Mulay-Ali, nephew of the Emperor of Morocco, having abandoned 
the beylick of Oran, in order to avoid the continual encroachments, 
vexations, and extortions of the French army, Mahhi-el-Dinn, béing 
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considered by his countrymen the only man capable of protecting and 
maintaining their nationality and independence, was unanimously 
elected Bey of Mascara. However, he did not continue long in the 
enjoyment of his deserved elevation, because Ben-Nouna, the chief of 
the Moorish party at Tlemecen, being afraid of being deprived of his 
post by Mabhi-el-Dinn, treacherously poisoned him. Sidi-Mahhi left 
two sons as heirs. Sidi-Mahommed, the eldest, being very pious, 
and wholly devoted to the contemplation of religious subjects, cared 
but little for worldly affairs and honours. Abd-el-Kader, the second 
son, having scarcely attained his twenty-fifth year, was endowed with 
quite a different character and disposition, and had already manifested 
such an activity and solidity of mind, and so great a desire for glory 
and fame, that he was thought superior to the rest of his countrymen. 
When, in 1826, he visited, as a pilgrim, the tomb of Mahommed, 
the saints of Mecca had openly told him, Thou shalt reign. ‘This 
very extraordinary but very pleasant prediction was never forgotten 
by Abd-el-Kader ; and, confidently expecting its accomplishment, he 
continually prepared himself for such an event. Under the tuition of 
his father he acquired the knowledge ofthe Koran, and all that regards 
the religion and traditions of his country. In consequence of his un- 
common learning and erudition he deservingly obtained the title of 
Thaleb (meaning learned), and, through his exemplary and inoflen- 
sive conduct, that of Marabout (signifying Saint). It was by these 
means that our aspiring Arabian hero endeavoured to win the affection 
of his countrymen, and to gain influence and popularity above all his 
equals, In order to increase his chances to the prophesied throne, 
he applied, with great assiduity to learn the useful art of hand- 
ling warlike weapons, and of drilling and managing the most fiery 
Arabian horses. Thus, after the unexpected demise of his father, he 
encountered no great difficulties, but obtained the succession of his 
authority, honours, and possessions. When he made his public entry 
into Mascara, only a few Arabs, whose appearance and accoutrements 
bespoke neither luxury nor greatness, accompanied him, and thus his 
government was at first considered both precarious and powerless. 
But, after a little time, Abd-el-Kader gave evident proofs both of 
his activity and of his courageous determination, by marching against 
the city of Tlemecen, whose population was then divided into two 
parties, that of the Moors, headed by Ben-Nouna, and that of the 
Coulanghis.(or descendants of the Turks), under the control of Ben- 
Aouna-Bourshli; and having freed the country of Ben-Nouna by 
poison, and of Ben-Aouna by transportation, he formed there a mixed 
administration, and thus soon appeased the rivalry of the two factions. 
From Tlemecen he went afterwards at the head of his army to besiege 
Mastagenem, which, however, having been well defended by Ibrahim- 
Mouhir, the Arabian chief was compelled to retreat; and in order to 
repair this check, he took by assault and possessed himself of Arzew. 
As Sidi-Ahmet, the commander of that city, had*been taken fighting 
at the head of the Kabailes, Abd-el-Kader condemned him to be be- 
headed, after having had his eyes burst and his limbs broken. After 
establishing at Arzew a new administration, composed of his partizans, 
and after having levied in the province of Titevi heavy contributions in 
money and provisions, the young Emir returned in triumph to Mas- 
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eara, and was’ received with enthusiasm by his subjects. There, in 
his wretched residence of brick and mud, served by only a few negro 
slaves, and dressed as simply as the meanest of his countrymen, Abd- 
el-Kader began to think of the possibility of restoring the empire of 
the Arabs, and their independence, by laying the foundation of a re- 
gular administration. The establishment of the French on the coast 
of Africa, instead of intimidating his mind, greatly stimulated his 
natural energy, and augmented in him the desire of realizing his bold 
enterprise, by uniting under the same standard all the inhabitants of 
the Atlas, and of the beautiful valleys which surround it ; thus sub- 
mit them to his domination, under the specious pretext of their na- 
tional unity and independence. : ; ae 

Having succeeded in this, Abd-el-Kader did all in his power to 
obtain popularity yy his new allies and subjects, by inspiring 
them with respect for his military importance, and with abhorrence 
for a foreign yoke. Until 1833 he remained a perfect stranger to the 
warfare that raged between the Africans and the French. But when 
the French, abandoning the coast, undertook the conquest of Arzew, 
Abd-el-Kader began hostilities with them; and at their advance upon 
the Beylicks of Mediah and Tlemecen, he so vigorously and so obsti- 
nately harassed and charged the invaders, that they were compelled to 
retreat. General Boyer, who was then commander-in-chief at Oran, 
having been informed by the Jews that Abd-el-Kader was the only 
man capable of opposing serious obstacles to the establishment and 
aggrandisement of the French in Africa, very wisely opened friendly 
negotiations with him, and endeavoured to make him an ally of France. 
The Numidian chief received with great caution and politeness the 
Turkish envoys who called upon him on the part of the commander- 
in-chief at Oran, did not refuse the proposals of General Boyer, but, 
amusing his agents with specious promises and protestations, would 
not subscribe to any document. 

General Desmichels having succeeded General Boyer in command, 
persuaded that, by friendly means, the Arabs could never be subjected 
to the French domination, determined on conquering them by brute 
force, and consequently attacked several times the Arabs under the 
command of Abd-el-Kader, but without any signal success because he 
was obliged to fight in a country almost wholly unknown to his troops, 
intersected by water-floods and impracticable muddy passes, at every 
step of which his precarious military resources could be greatly da- 
maged. During his retreat towards Oran, General Desmichels was 
unable to force Abd-el-Kader to accept battle ; notwithstanding the 
Arabian chief, at the head of his cavalry, continually harassed the 
French army, and massacred all those that were separated from the 
main body, At last, Abd-el-Kader, having succeeded in surrounding 
a corps of infantry under the command of Colonel Dubarail, forced 
them to seek shelter in Arzew, which of course was soon invested by 
the Arabs. Having waited several days, without an opportunity of 
engaging the French, Abd-el-Kader, on the 5th of August, 1833, sent 
Colonel Duberail the following note :— 

‘¢ Praise to Mahommed! ‘The Chief of the Moors, Sidi-el-Adi- 
Mahommed- Abi-Abd-el-Kader-Sidi-Mahhi-el-Dinn, to the French 
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Chief. Health to the unbelievers! As you have not fulfilled the 
conditions of your treaties, and as you did not come out yesterday to 
fight with us, let us know your determination. We inform you on 
our part, that our troops surround Arzew on every side, and are 
ready to mount upon its bastions. We have several times beaten 
our drums, to show you that we wish to fight. If you seek after 
your safety and welfare, leave our country ; otherwise I shall oppose 
you for ever. I will unite under the national standard all the inha- 
bitants of the east and of the west, and I will wage a continual war 
against you. Our God will help us in fighting and in expelling you. 
Lay down your flag, and I will retreat to let you depart. Do not 
rely on the counsel of your guides, because they will be your ruin.” 

The next day, however, the French attacked Abd-el-Kader, and, 
well supported by the superiority of their artillery, and military ex- 
perience and stratagems, repulsed the besiegers, after an obstinate 
and destructive combat ; but were soon after compelled to re-enter 
the town, without having gained an inch of territory or any important 
advantage over the Arabs. 

The French government having taken into their serious consider- 
ation the truly alarming and ruinous state of their African posses- 
sions, and the enormous expenditure which every year was forced 
to be employed in order to keep the conquest, and to defend the 
lives and property of the French from the continual incursions and 
depredations of the savage natives, hit upon the plan of sending to 
Africa a civil and military commission, composed of experienced, 
intelligent, and prudent men, who were instructed and empowered 
to propose the adoption of such means as they should think the most 
proper and fit to insure the future settlement and welfare of the 
French in Africa. 

These commissioners having consulted with the chief Turks and 
natives (allies and friends of France), and having by them been 
minutely informed of the state of the hostile tribes, the numerous in- 
habitants of the Atlas and its neighbourhood, and, through the instru- 
mentality of the Jews, what were then and what could be the fi- 
nancial and military resources of the Arabs,—the. commissioners 
unanimously declared themselves in favour of a system of concili- 
ation and friendly intercourse, when they advised the civil and mili- 
tary authorities to try the experiment. 

This was, in fact, a decision both prudent and indispensable ; be- 
cause, notwithstanding that the French were masters of Algiers, and 
that their conquest was defended on the right by Oran, and on the 
left by Bougia, they could not insure the welfare of their colonists 
from the incessantly repeated incursions of the natives; and to 
subdue them, either by the sword or fire, appeared almost impos- 
sible. On the other hand, as the Arabs had hitherto been constantly 
at war with the Turks, who oppressed them by their vexatious ex- 
tortions, they would probably tolerate the French domination, pro- 
vided it procured to ‘them an advantageous mart for the sale of 
their corn and of their cattle, with the assurance that their property 
and their religion should be both respected and maintained inviolate. 

General Desmichels, concurring with the advice of the commis- 
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sioners, adopted their suggestion; but, unfortunately, it was already 
too late. ‘The proposed conciliation demanded, however, great pre- 
caution ; but the French passed suddenly from one extreme to the other; 
while those with whom they had hitherto treated only by means of 
the sword and cannon, were soon transformed into allies, and became 
the object of their confidence and generosity, Abd-el-Kader, ac- 
cording to his custom, received the envoys of General Desmichels 
with marks of great politeness; and after the preliminary negotia- 
tions were settled, the Governor of Oran recognised his independ- 
ence. The river Chetif, which has its source in the interior of the 
province of Titary, and, after having traversed the lake of the same 
name, turning to the left, discharges its waters into the Mediterranean, 
near Arzew, became the boundary of his possessions, comprising the 
whole of the fertile country lying between the empire of Morocco 
and the provinces of Oran, Titary, and Algiers. Abd-el-Kader ob- 
tained also great commercial advantages, with a supply of arms and 
ammunition, on promising to make use of them only against the ene- 
mies of France. 

During the numerous skirmishes which had already taken place 
between the French and the Arabs, the able Numidian had remarked 
the superiority that military discipline and tactics imparted to their 
soldiers : his quick and enterprising mind had not observed in vain 
the great resistance which a single French battalion had opposed to 
thousands of his cavalry; consequently he soon began to instruct his 
troops after the European fashion. Having formed a corps of in- 
fantry, he had them drilled by French deserters, in order that the 
might learn how to make use of the bayonet. Thus, behind the wid 
river assigned to him as a limit to his estates, Abd-el-Kader was 
spreading military civilization amongst his subjects, and preparing 
the means of making the French repent of their silliness. As soon 
as the chief of the Arabs thought that he could stand against the 
conquerors of Algiers, several corps of his army were allowed to 
commit, with impunity, depredations on the province of Oran. 

General Voriol, who had succeeded General Desmichels, being 
informed of the incursions of the Arabs, signified to Abd-el-Kader, 
that if such infractions of the treaty of alliance did not cease imme- 
diately, he should be compelled to treat him as an enemy. The 
governor of the colony, General d’Erlon, also addressed to the Emir 
an equally strong letter on the subject, and even threatened to de- 
pose him. But the brave and cunning Numidian appointed Ben- 
Dran as his agent and plenipotentiary, and despatched him to Algiers 
in order to negotiate with General d’Erlon. Ben-Dran is a Jew of 
a fine and imposing countenance, polite in his manners, graceful and 
lively in his conversation, and, above all, endowed with all those de- 
ceitful qualifications which are the essential and honourable requi- 
sites of a diplomatist. Such a clever and cunning personage very 
soon won the confidence and esteem of the French governor; and 
having clearly perceived that, in consequence of the want of sufficient 
military resources, the French were not able to attempt any thing 
decisive against his master, informed Abd-el-Kader of the exact 
condition of the French, and advised him to keep his troops in readi- 
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ness, and to seize the first favourable opportunity of invading the 
French possessions. 

About this epoch, a sheriff of the Sahara, called Monga, secretly 
stimulated and encouraged by French emissaries, entered with his 
army into the provice of Titary, and having taken possession of 
Medeah, sent from thence his agents to Milliana, exhorting its in- 
habitants to join his standard, in order to shake off the yoke of Abd- 
el-Kader. The Emir, however, having been soon informed of what 
had taken place, crossed the Chetif at the head of his cavalry, and, 
passing like a thunder-bolt through itary, entered in trinmph into 
Medeah ; and having expelled the Bey of the French, appointed in 
his stead one of his faithful friends, and began to organize his new 
conquest according to his plan and interest. General Trezel, then 
eommander-in chief at Oran, remonstrated against so open an in- 
fraction of the treaty which had been concluded between the French 
and Abd-el-Kader, and dewanded an explanation of the Emir’s con- 
duct; but his reclamations were utterly disregarded. General d’Er- 
lon, either unwilling, or, rather, unable to employ military coercion 
against the Emirof Mascara, engaged, through his agent, Ben-Dran, 
the Numidian warrior to address submiss‘ve letters to both the Go- 
vernors of Algiers and Oran; and, to obtain this, an officer of the 
staff, accompanied by Ben-Dran, was despatched to Abd-el-Kader : 
they found him at Hallouan, near Belida, very busy in establishing 
the settlement and organization of his new province. The French 
envoy, having presented to the Emir, on the part of General d’Erlon, 
several precious French curiosities, was, of course, well received, and 
obtained the object of his mission ; and Abd-el-Kader, in reward of 
his apparent submission, was acknowledged the rightful conqueror 
and possesser of a new province. 

A few weeks after this extraordinary renewal of friendly inter- 
course between the French and the Arabs, the Emir of Mascara, 
having been informed that the chiefs of the tribes of the Drouers and 
Zmelas were secretly intriguing with the French, and trading with 
them, he ordered the apprehension of [smaél, one of them. The 
persecuted tribes appealed to General Trezel for protection, who, 
thinking that they deserved it, left Oran with his army, directed his 
course towards Tlemecen, and pitched his camp at Misserghim. 

From thence he apprized General d’Erlon of the cause and object of 
| his movements, and demanded immediately both his approval and 
military resources. Having expected in vain for several days an 
answer from the governor, General Trezel considered it to be his 
duty to advance, and having reached Thlelet, on the road to Mas- 
eara, fixed and fortified his camp there on the 24th of June, 1834. 
The next day he sent the Jew Amar, with two officers of the staff, 
to endeavour to settle with Abd-el-Kader by peaceable means, but 
without suecess. On the 26th the French advanced towards the Li- 
| rig; but while they were marching over a narrow passage near 
Muley-Ismaél, they were suddenly ettacked by the Arabs, under the 
| command of Abd-el-Kader, and an obstinate and destructive engage- 
ment ensued. The French, however, routed the Arabs, and havin 
passed the Six, took possession of the camp of the Emir; but this 
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victory not only cost the French great loss of life, but proved to them 
that Abd-el Kader, whom they had hitherto considered as a savage 
Arabian, had already made rapid progress in the art of war, since, 
for the first time, he had commanded his infantry in person, and had 
fought with skill and order. 

On the 28th, General Trezel, proud of his success, through his 
Jew agents demanded of Abd-el-Kader to acknowledge again the 
domination of France, and to pay a tribute, as a fine for his late 
transgression. These imperious conditions having, however, been 
refused by the Arabian chief, and the French army having no means 
of maintaining itself in such a position, a retreat became indispens- 
able; and as Arzew was the nearest point where the troops could 
safely embark for Oran, on the 28th, before day-break, the French 
directed their march towards that city. The foreign legion formed 
the van-guard, the wounded and the provisions were placed in the 
centre of the army, and the cavalry served as both wings and rear. 
About noon, while the French were advancing over a muddy and 
difficult tract of land, between the Macta and a steep hill, the Arabs 
fell upon them like rayenous wolves, and surrounded them on every 
side. The foreign legion having given way, Abd-el-Kader, profit- 
ing by the great disorder occasioned by their unexpected flight, at- 
tacked the centre with great impetuosity, massacred all the wounded, 
and those who defended the provisions, and took possession of many 
carriages and a great quantity of ammunition. General Trezel 
having succeeded in rallying again his discouraged troops, the Arabs 
were obliged to retreat, carrying with them their booty. The same 
evening, Trezel, with the remains of his exhausted and completely 
demoralized army, reached Arzew, from whence some of his troops 
embarked for Oran, and the rest returned to the same place by land. 

The unlooked-for result of the expedition of Trezel caused an 
alarming sensation in Algiers, and produced great uneasiness in 
France, where the name of the Emir of Mascara began to inspire 
respect, and even apprehension, because Abd-el-Kader, both at 
Muley-Ismaél and at Macta, had given to the French convincing 
proofs of the great improvement which military civilization and dis- 
cipline had engendered amongst his subjects; and this did not augur 
well for their future welfare in Africa. The French government 
felt, therefore, the necessity of striking a decisive blow at the young 
and powerful Arabian warrior, who was becoming daily more popue 
lar amongst the natives, and more dangerous to the establishment of 
the French. Marshal Clausel was appointed governor-general of 
the French possessions in Africa, and was provided with new and 
extraordinary military and financial resources, in order to undertake 
a formidable expedition against Constantina, and thus exterminate at 
once the growing power of Abd-el-Kader. The Duke of Orleans, 
who had acquired an unrivalled military reputation at the siege and 
conquest of the Citadel of Antwerp, went to Africa, to honour this 
campaign with his royal presence. 

It is not generally known, but at the same time it is an incontesta- 
ble fact, that, during the last two centuries, the inhabitants of. the 
states of Barbary, and of almost the whole coast of Africa, have 
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been, unfortunately, under the indirect but permanent yoke of a few 
powerful Jewish families. ‘Those — cunning, and crafty 
Parias, although naturally slaves in the and, and universally despised 
by the natives, through their intriguing manceuvres, and by their base 
prostitution and shameless subserviency to the brutish dictates and 
debauched caprices of the Turkish ruler, had openly usurped and 
enjoyed the monopoly of all the most advantageous situations, both 
in the administration and in commerce, in despite of the reclama- 
tions of the inhabitants. 

After the conquest of Algiers, the French foolishly adopted this 
impolitic and anti-national system of their predecessors, and not only 
continued the overbearing influence of the Jews, but entrusted them 
with their confidence in all the delicate negotiations which became 
indispensable between the conquerors and the numerous savage in- 
habitants of the interior of Africa. Thus we find that the famous 
Jew, Mordakai-Amar, after having committed all sorts of extortions 
and oppressions at Oran, under his brutish Turkish master, Hadji- 
Hassan, was chosen by the French as their agent and all-powerful 
negotiator. Ben-Dran, who had been intimately acquainted with 
Abd el-Kader, and who was for a length of time his agent and spy at 
Algiers, has been entrusted with the most important negotiations by 
the French government, and has lately nearly compromised General 
Bougaud. The renowned Jacob Lassary, a fraudulent bankrupt Jew, 
after having been the purveyor of arms and ammunition to the Arabs, 
and especially to Abd-el-Kader, was afterwards employed by Gene- 
ral Desmichels to negotiate in favour of France with that Emir, and 
was also chosen by Marshal Clausel as his factotum during the late 
ruinous expedition against Constantine. It was Lassary who was 
entrusted with the secrets of the commander-in-chief of the French 
army, and with the plan which he intended to pursue. 

After having thus briefly stated these historical facts, let us now 
resume our narration with regard to the expedition of Marshal 
Clausel. General d’Arlanges, who succeeded Trezel as commander 
of Oran, informed the marshal of all he had been able to learn con- 
cerning the military resources of Abd-el-Kader and of his allies. 
Clausel, through the instrumentality of his Jew emissaries, first en- 
deavoured to disseminate discord amongst the Arabian tribes of the 
interior, then flattered aud bribed several Beys who were opposed to 
the Emir of Mascara, and, afterwards, did all in his power to excite 
the natives against Abd-el-Kader, who, having been made acquainted 
with the means that the French had adopted to dispossess him of his 
estates and authority, lost no time in appealing to his numerous ad- 
herents and subjects, impressed on the minds of his Beys the degrad- 
ing humiliation of a foreign yoke, and exhorted them to fight with 
him for their common national welfare and independence, and for 
the defence of the religion of their ancestors. 

Towards the end of November 1835, Marshal Clausel, having di- 
vided his array into four divisions, left Oran, and marched against 
Mascara; but, during ten days, pass.ng through a country intersected 
by rivers, deep water-pools, and mountains, his progress was conti- 
mially opposed by Abd-el-Kader at the head of his army. At Muley- 
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Ismaél the Emir accepted a battle, but was compelled to retreat 
upon the Sig, where another combat took place ; and having, at last, 
engaged with the invaders a third time, and having been conquered 
at Sidi-Emborrat, Abd-el-Kader, with a small body of his cavalry, 
retreated to Cachero. The greatest part of the chiefs of his party 
abandoned him ; and one of them, insulting to his misfortune, carried 
his insolence’so far as to deprive him of the parasol of feathers, which 
was the distinction of the commander-in-chief, saying, We will return 
it to you when you become again our Sultan. The brave Numidian, 
without being in the least abated by these reverses, immediately or- 
dered the evacuation of Mascara, not wishing to defend his capital 
uselessly. The Jews having refused to leave the town, the enraged 
Moors pillaged their houses, and massacred a great number of them. 
The French entered the town soon after these scenes of slaughter 
and depredation had been perpetrated, and there found the twenty- 
two cannons and the carriages they had lost at the battle of Macta. 

Such was the result of the expedition of Marshal Clausel; but it 
was of no advantage whatever to the French; because, after pillag- 
ing and consigning Mascara to the flames, and destroying by mine 
the establishments of Abd-el-Kader, after having taken possession of 
Tlemecen, they were compelled to effect a precipitous retreat into 
Oran, from we Ron the Duke d’Orleans sailed in great haste for 
France, without any laurels, and carrying on the back of his royal 
person a disgraceful mark of his flight from the Arabs. But, soon 
after his supposed annihilation, the Emir of Mascara resumed his 
hostile operations against the French, covered the province of Oran 
with his divisions, and intercepted the communication between Oran 
and Tlemecen. General d’Arlanges, at the head of his division, and 
supported by a strong park of artillery, undertook to re-establish the 
intercepted communication ; and having met with the Arabs, under 
the command of Abd-el-Kader, engaged in battle, but was opposed 
with so great a resistance, that, in order to obtain the victory, he was 
compelled to sacrifice a vast number of his soldiers, two leagues from 
Tlemecen. Having once more conquered the Arabs, the French 
general now thought that he could easily enter into Tlemecen; and 
having given his troops two days’ repose, advanced towards that town 
by the river Tafna ; but the enemy was soon discovered encamped 
on the heights which surround that river, and Abd-el-Kader fell so 
vigorously and so suddenly upon the French, that, notwithstanding 
the superiority of their artillery and mancuvres, they were obliged 
to retreat in great haste into their fortified camp. 

The Emir, greatly encouraged by this success, established his 
head-quarters between the Isser and the Tafna, and disposed his 
army in such a manner as to intercept again the communications be- 
tween General d’Arlanges and Oran; and every day his riflemen 
advanced near the French camp, and challenged them to fight. See- 
ing that the French remained tranquil in their position, Abd-el-Kader 
wrote to General d’A rlanges the following: Abd-el-Kader is nearer 
to thee than thou thinkest ; he is ready to fight, but thou darest not to 
meet him. This challenge not having been answered, the Arabian 
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chief again addressed the French general, in these words: A moment 
of fight is sweeter to Abd-el-Kader than an hour of the sweetest sleep ; 
but thou remainest shut up in thy fortified camp, avoiding to stare him in 
the face. 

Meanwhile, the situation of the French was truly distressing and 
painful: surrounded on every side, they had scarcely any communi- 
cation with Oran by the sea; their provisions had begun to be ee! 
scarce, and, in order to feed the army, they were compelled to kill 
and eat their horses. However, their dangerous position having at 
last excited alarm both in the African colony and in France, General 
Bougaud was despatched to Oran, in order to deliver the division of 
General d’Arlanges from the Arabs; and having advanced with a 
fresh and imposing army towards the fortified camp of theTafna, he suc- 
ceeded in introducing into it both provisions and ammunition; then, 
afier some days of hesitation, he marched on his right towards Oran, 
with the intention of turning the position of Abd-el-Kader. The 
Arabian chief avoided several times to engage with Bougaud’s divi- 
sion, but at last he accepted a battle at the confluence of the Isser and 
the Sullif, and there, as at ‘Tafna, he commanded his infantry in 
person, and, by a very able manceuvre, succeeded in attacking, at 
the same time, both the van and the rear of the French. Having, 
however, unwisely opened his centre too much, General Bougaud, 
profiting by his mistake, and making use of his powerful artillery, 
completely defeated the Arabs. This battle was both long and de- 
structive on both sides, and Abd-el-Kader, at the head of his cavalry, 
defended well his retreat. The victory of Bougaud will not in the 
least advance the welfare of the French in Africa, and cannot but 
produee most disastrous results. Hitherto the Africans have looked 
upon them as usurpers and destroyers of their nationality and reli- 
gion, and have fought against them with courage and perseverance, 
although their antagonists, very superior in military science and dis- 
cipline, and supported by their destructive artillery, have almost 
always been victorious in the field of battle. 

In reading the struggles and battles which, during the last seven 
years, have taken place between the French and the Africans, we 
could almost think to witness the repetition of the bloody warfare of 
the invasion of the Gauls by the Romans, as related by Julius Ceesar 
in his Commentaries. The Roman legions under the command of 
able generals, armed and drilled according to military science, and 
skilled in using stratagems and warlike machinery, were there em- 
ployed to conquer the national ferocity and national devotion of the 
natives, who, guided by Vercingetorix, their valorous chief, and 
encouraged and excited by his example and indefatigable zeal, 
sustained for a length of time the shock of the invaders, and by con- 
tinual attacks destroyed one by one many Roman generals, and 
were not conquered but when almost the whole of them had been 
exterminated. The Numidian chief, apparently, has the same in- 
fluence over the Arabs under his orders that the Celtic hero had 
over the Gauls; he can inspire them with the love of their invaded 
country, and with the hatred of a degrading foreign yoke, and, 
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sharing with them both (the hardships and dangers of military life, 
stimulates and increases in them their natural daring intrepidity and 
valour. 

But in the present state of civilization, in order to render secure 
and useful their African possessions, can ever the French, in imitation 
of the brutality of the Romans, make a war of extermination against 
the Arabs? And if they wished so to do, can they ever hope to suc- 
ceed in their inhuman enterprise ? No, they will not, because they 
could not; Abd-el-Kader and his numerous partisans, if it be pos- 
sible, must be conquered by very different means, and as all the 
treaties of peace and alliance hitherto stipulated with him through 
the instrumentality of rapacious Jews, have always been followed by 
new and more vigorous hostilities, the late treaty of Bougard will, 
probably produce no better results, Experience has proved to evi- 
dence, that brute force and destructive battles, instead of intimidat- 
ing or subjecting Abd-el-Kader, have only served to increase his 
animosity against the French, and his popularity amongst the natives. 
The burning of Mascara, and the destruction of the establishments of 
the Emir, engendered the defeat of General d’Arlanges, and the 
expensive campaign of General Bougard. 

The treaty of peace which has been lately concluded between 
General Bougaud and the Emir of Mascara having been ratified by 
the French government, leaves the French possessions in Africa 
exactly in the same precarious situation as they were heretofore. 
Abd el-Kader has already learned by experience, that, besides his 
indefatigable application to the art of war, besides his extraordinary 
energy in the field of battle, he cannot rally around his standard the 
natives, of whom he has declared himself both the chief and the pros 
tector, without a good and regular administration. Consequently, 
as far as circumstances and his resources permit, he has endeavoured 
to establish in his dominions a regular system of finances and com- 
merce ; and as, when travelling through Egypt, he observed with 
attention the organization which Mahommed-Ali has wisely intro- 
duced amongst his subjects, he is now in a condition to make use of 
his experience, and will probably emulate the reforming Pasha of 
Egypt. The Numidian, who has hitherto manifested so great an 
activity of mind, and so brave and noble a character, in resisting the 
invaders of his country, is, however, a man of a delicate state of 
health. His person is below the middle size, his complexion pale, 
and his eyes rather thoughtful and melancholy. He is naturally a 
man of few words ; but, when engaged in conversation, he is full of 
animation and brilliant imagination. By a strange peculiarity 
amongst his countrymen, he has had but one wife, the daughter of 
his paternal uncle, whom he married when he became Emir of Mas- 
cara, and with whom he lives in perfect conjugal harmony. When 
he is not in the field of battle, his manner of living is both simple and 
laborious. Every morning, at six o'clock, he attends the hall of 
audience, where a great number of his subjects daily resort, in order 
to obtain his advice and decision on any subject that interests their 
welfare. At twelve o'clock he enters his private cabinet, and there 
remains until three, altending to his own private affairs and to the 
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despatch of public business. At six o’clock p.m. he regularly fre- 
quents the Mosque, where, every Friday, to fulfil his duty as a Ma- 
rabout, he reads the prayers, and explains the Koran to the congre- 
ation. Such is the young Arab, whose energetic and intrepid mind 
as not yet consented, and probably never will consent, to submit to 
the French yoke. 

As the limited faculties of the human mind cannot unfold the 
secrets hidden by Providence under the impenetrable veil of futurity, 
we do not pretend to foretel what will be the final destiny of the mi- 
litary and public career of the Emir of Mascara, However, be it 
what it may, Abd-el-Kader justly deserves to be handed down to 
posterity as an exceedingly clever man, and a great Arabian patriot, 
who, being unfortunately born and bred in a barbarous country, in 
the midst of ignorant and savage tribes, has, by his own exertions, 
greatly improved his natural abilities, and, through his unrelenting 
efforts, good example, and enduring perseverance, has already 
effected a wonderful revolution in his country, has introduced some 
civilization, and financial and commercial organization in his domi- 
nions, and has spread military discipline and habits amongst his 
soldiers. 
| P.S.—Since writing the above, the ratified treaty between France 
and Abd-el-Kader has been officially published ; and it must truly 
be a subject of galling humiliation to the military pride of our 
French neighbours, since the Emir of Mascara, whom they boast of 
having almost conquered, has not only been recognised the rightful 
owner of his former dominions, but has been granted an accession of 
territory, and new commercial advantages. 


ANECDOTES AND SKETCHES OF JAPAN, ITS 
MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


THERE is perhaps no part of the world where civilization has en- 
tered, that is so little known to Europe as the kingdom of Japan. 
The political jealousy of its inhabitants closely resembles the well- 
known exclusiveness of the Chinese; in the latter state, it is a 
principle that has existed from an early age, which is adhered to by 
the existing dynasty; while late attempts have shown that it 
is against the wishes of the people. In the somewhat similar 
case of Japan a material difference is observable, for whilst the com- 
mon Chinese is in a great degree indifferent to the regulation in 
question, the Japanese naturally timid and suspicious, even in his pri- 
vate life, gives individually every practical effect to the ordination of 
his rulers on this head, shunning in his own person every intercourse, 
however casual or rare, with strangers, and invariably apprizing his 
government of any attempt towards such intercourse on their part. 
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Hence it happens, that whilst individuals, and even bodies, scientific 
or religious, have been tolerated in China, and afforded ample infor- 
mation of some portions at least of its interior, the rigid seclusion in 
which the few political, or rather commercial, agents of Europe are 
beld in Japan, have kept us in utter ignorance of the latter country ; 
and of the published works on the subject all are confessedly defec- 
tive. Some particulars therefore of this little known people may not 
prove uninteresting to our readers and the public in general. 

The Japanese, kingdom consisting of Niphon, the principal, and 
a considerable number of other islands, includes an extent of about 
12,600 square miles, and is separated from China and Tartary by a 
breadth of sea varying from 100 to 500 miles. 

Japan is continually involved in mists, which, even in summer 
monihs last often from three to four days at a time; and there is 
scarcely a day of which some hours at least are not obscured by 
mist, pe or rain. ‘The high mountains too in the northern part 
of various islands, reaching to the clouds, barren wastes, and large 
tracts of water, all conspire to render the winds that pass over them 
excessively cold, even during summer. 

The Japanese believe that after the creation the earth lay a long 
time under the waters, unnoticed by the Creator; till at length his 
eldest born, Kami, received perm‘ssion to reduce it to order and people 
it. He gathered the earth out of the waters, which formed the 
island of Niphon, endowed it with all natural riches, and framed one 
portion of it into male, another into female natures,* and thus was 
produced man. The brethren of Kami, in emulation, formed the 
other countries; but of course their skill and success were inferior to 
his, and hence the Japanese are superior to the rest of the world. 

Another tradition refers all the knowledge and skill of the natives 
to the physician of a Chinese emperor, who finding his master desirous 
of living for ever, pretended that the plants bestowing immortality 
grew only in those islands and could be gathered only by the hands 
of . youths and maidens. Of these he brought therefore 300 
each; and his sole object being to escape the emperor’s tyranny, he 
remained with them in that place of refuge and instructed the Ja- 
panese of his time in all useful knowledge. These two traditions are 
not, however, received amongst the more enlightened of this people : 
the similarity of speech, customs, and traditions, identifying the Ja- 
panece with the Kuriles. 

With some trifling exceptions the Japanese have for centuries 
been free from foreign or domestic warfare. Plague and epidemic 
diseases, unless the small-pox, are likewise unknown to them ; and 
the kingdom is consequently over-populated ; but it is impossible: to 
estimate their number correctly, for many hundreds of thousands of 
the poor, destitute of fixed habitations, are continually wandering over 
the country. The capital is believed to contain about 10,000,000 
souls, Jeddo counts 280,000 houses in the principal streets, each with 
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* This notion is taken from the Chinese doctrine of the yin and yang, or, “male 


and female energ és in nature,” by which some attempt to account for the production 
of all things.—Ep. 
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from thirty to forty inhabitauts ; and the tenants of the remainder, 
the houseless, the royal guards and attendants, may be reckoned al- 
together as one million and a half more. 

There is a singular institution, that of the blind, possessing its own 
privileges and regulations, and a superior styled prince, together with 
attendants, a treasurer, &c., all blind men. The members get their 
living by various kinds of labour, and bring their earnings to the 
common,stock: many of them are physicians, many musicians. The 
order owes its institution to a Japanese general who was imprisoned 
by a victorious adversary, that had triumphed over his sovereign. 
The usurper treated his prisoner with kindness, and proposed he 
should enter hisservice. ‘ I thank your courtesy,” replied the other ; 
“but you have slain my priuce and benefactor, therefore I cannot serve 
under you; the frequent sight of you would stimulate me to ven- 
geance; to avoid the temptation, therefore, I will see no longer.” 
So saying, he tore out his eyes, and threw them at the usurper’s feet. 
This order of the blind was established by his will after his death, 

The indifference to life manifests itself strongly amongst the Ja- 
panese, and child-murder, though common, is not forbidden by the 
laws, as it is some check to the increase of population. Suicide is 
even encouraged ; and when a man of rank is doomed to death, he 
has his choice to suffer, or inflict it on himself, the former being 
somewhat disgraceful. In the latter he is frequently assisted. by-a 
friend. 

On such occasions the party ordered to die retires from the court, 
and summons his nearest connexions for the following day to his 
house. There they are handsomely entertained, and after drinking 
some time they take formal leave of him, and the sentence of death 
is read aloud. The principal performer in this tragedy now makes 
a set speech, or else addresses a few affectionate words to the com- 
pany: he then bows his head, draws his sword, and makes a crucial 
eut to the bowels: one of his trustiest attendants, standing at his side, 
then gives him a blow on the head. To avoid the appearance of 
fear, a second and longer cut, and then a third, are bestowed on the 
throat. Insuch a death there is no disgrace, and the son succeeds 
in place of the father without attracting particular notice. 

On the commission of a crime the fear of detection also induces 

suicide in the guilty, that his family may escape the consequences of 
a criminal sentence. 
. This feeling extends to the lower classes, and is not confined to 
one sex. A person of rank married a woman of great beauty in 
Fingo. The sovereign desired to possess her: he doomed the bride- 
groom to die, and directed the widow to be brought to the palace. 
She abhorred the idea, but, feigning compliance, requested three days 
for bewailing her husband. At the expiration of this time she gave 
an entertainment to all her friends and relatives, the prince himself 
with his attendants forming partof the company. After rising from 
the table she went up into an open balcony, under pretext of looking 
round her for the last time, and there stabbed herself before the 
eyes of her lover. 

Another widow, the mother of three sons, lived in the bitterest 
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poverty, the labours of her children not sufficing to support the family. 
In this extremity of want a proclamation appeared, offering a set 
reward to whosoever would bring a certain robber into the hands of 
justice. Without their parent’s knowledge the three sons resolved 
that one of them should pass for the robber, the two others as witnesses 
against him. They cast lots, and the youngest obtained the fatal 
post. He was denounced, thrown into prison, and the witnesses re- 
ceived the promised recompence. But brotherly affection could not 
lie dormant, nor the voice of nature hushed in the two: they obtdined 
permission to visit the pretended culprit, and mingled their tears with 
his. The gaoler had some feelings of curiosity ; he listened, and 
heard their groans and lamentations, and as nothing escaped them: 
that could satisfy his mind, he followed the two visitors on their re- 
turn home to their wretched dwelling, and caught the exclamation 
of the miserable parent on hearing the dreadful expedient, “ No, ra- 
ther let me die a thousand times than live on the blood of my inno- 
eent child.” The gaoler hastened to the judge, who was filled with 
pity and astonishment at the tale. He sent for the prisoner and ex- 
amined him once more, but could elicit nothing beyond a repetition 
of the former statement. The judge then explained what had come 
to his knowledge ; sent again for the brothers, and finally obtained 
the truth: he then laid the facts before the sovereign, who settled on 
the youngest a pension of 1500 silver pieces, and on the two others 
500 each. 

Even duelling amongst the Japanese is but a double suicide. The 
following anecdote will sufficiently illustrate the fact. Two gentle- 
men of the Court met on the steps of the royal palace, and their 
daggers, in passing, happened to strike together: this was a point of 
honour. At the royal table the conversation turned on the circum- 
stance ; and the narrator, who was one of the parties, addressing the 
other, observed, “ My dagger is as good as thine.” “TI will show 
you the contrary,” the latter replied, and drawing his weapon at 
once, he plunged it into his own body. His adversary, if such we 
may call him, hastened forward without saying a word, and bent a 
moment over the bleeding body of the fallen; he was overjoyed to 
find, though the wound was ot fatal, that the latter was not actually 
dead: he exclaimed that his dagger was in truth as good as the dy- 
ing man’s, drew it, stabbed himself to the heart, and fell dead, first! 

From these specimens it will easily be imagined that the resolu- 
tion of the Japanese is not altered by danger. Though superior to the 
Chinese in moral as in physical qualitications, and remarkably steady, 
well-informed, open-hearted, industrious, patient,” honest, and just ; 
they are also suspicious, superstitious, haughty, and prone to anger : 
though not warlike, they are not to be subdued, and their love of 
vengeance is almost heroic at times. We give an instance of this; 
A Japanese vessel came from the peninsula of Suzuma to trade at 
Formosa, where the Dutch had asettlement in 1630. The governor of 
the colony treated the Japanese with great harshness in consequence 
of some former misunderstandings. They complained on their re- 
turn to Suzuma of this treatment, and begged the prince to take ven- 
geance. The latter not thinking himself sufficiently powerful for 
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this, declined ; but seven young men of his guard came before him, 
and spoke thus, with the applause of the bystanders :—* We should 
be unworthy of our station and your service if we could fear any thing 
in supporting your honour. Blood alone can wash out the insult sus- 
tained. We will bring him, living or dead, before you, and seven of 
us are sufficient for this undertaking. Neither the foaming waves, 
nor his fortifications, nor even his guard of soldiers, shall prevent our 
succeeding in our design.” ‘Their repeated instances finally ob- 
tained the permission of the prince for this enterprise, and their ad- 
dress and resolution proved successful. The adventurous party went 
to Formosa, and under pretext of paying their respects procured 
admission tnto the governor’s presence ; then, suddenly drawing their 
swords, and taking advantage of the first astonishment at their dar- 
ing, they carried him off, despite all opposition, to their ship, and sa- 
crificed him to their resentment. 

. Notwithstanding the infrequency of wars, the martial spirit is se- 
dulously cultivated by the Japanese in the education of their children 
at schools. The pupils are taught and confirmed in the impression 
of their forefathers’ valour by every possible means; and it has even 
been affirmed that the copies they write from are the last letters of 
their departed heroes and self-destroyers. 

A festival also is observed on the fifth day of the fifth month to im- 
print martial feeling more strongly on the youthful mind, which is said 
to be in commemoration of the total destruction or expulsion of 
the Tartars on their first invasion of Japan A. D. 781. They had 
landed a portion of their forces in the island, when, their fleet being 
totally destroyed in a single night by a storm, the natives fell upon 
their brave and terrible foes, and left not one to relate the tale of that 
disastrous attempt. A similar invasion from the same quarter of 
more than 240,000 Tartars proved equally unsuccessful ; the Ja- 
panese gained a complete victory over their invaders A. D. 1281, 
and treated them as in the previous instance their forefathers had 
done. 

The inborn pride of the Japanese carries him to the most fearful 
excesses. He scorns the task of reconciliation, deeming it a disgrace. 
When therefore his vengeance sleeps it but seeks a surer opportu- 
nity of awaking ; and he is never more to be feared than when he 
seems calm and tranquil. This feeling in truth leads him to doubt 
if an offence can ever be fully towers. f it descends from genera- 
tion to generation, and the descendants of the offended party con- 
tinually watch for an occasion of revenge on the children of the 
offender. 

To sum up the qualities of the Japanese,—they are cleanly to ex- 
treme in their persons; but the habit of intoxication is prevalent 
amongst them, though not to the same extent as in some European 
nations. The humblest are degraded beyond measure if seen ine- 
briated by day. 
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TWARDOWSKI. 


A TALE oF THE 16TH CenTURY. 


“Tw every age,” says Gibbon, “the absence of genuine inspiration is 
supplied by the strong illusions of enthusiasm, and the mimic arts of 
imposture.” The historian — have added with perfect truth, 
that under the garb either of piety or wisdom, the two ruling 
and unchanging passions of human mind in every age, the arti- 
ficers of delusion sought to conceal the hideous nakedness of their 
villainy. But if their deceit profaned often the vestibule of the sanc- 
tuary, it has still more frequently polluted the wand of science. The 
purlieus of kingly courts, in which genuine inspiration being totally 
banished from it, every thing must assume the gaudy appearance 
of mystery, uniformly opened the largest and most lucrative field for 
ingenious impostors. Divination has thriven most at the courts of 
Rome and Constantinople ;—astrology and the magic art grew to the 
importance of a state doctrine under the roof of the castellated 
palaces of the middle ages; and it was left only to the glory of our 
enlightened epoch to consign sortilege to the theatre or the mounte- 
bank planks as the fittest places for its achievements. The office of 
the fifteen Augurs, who watched the flight of birds and observed 
the current of the clouds, was held in greatest estimation by the Ro- 
mans. The dingy laboratory of Paracelsus Bombastus de Hoken- 
heim received the honours of all-powerful sovereignty from courtiers 
of every rank and station, of every nation and creed. Cagliostro, 
that travelling monarch of imposture, filled Europe with his glory, 
saw many a crowned head bent in humiliation before him. But in 
the nineteenth century, Pinetti and Bosco are obliged to depend 
upon the favour of the public, who in search’ of diversified amuse- 
ment willingly pay and applaud a performer, who contrives for a 
while to amuse their curiosity, deceive their senses or elude the most 
attentive scrutiny of understanding. 
Although, however, we may boast of having reduced that power, 
like many other, to its fair proportion, we cannot deny to it a lasting 
influence upon fiction. What novel, what dramatic piece, ew 
if its scene be laid in the stirring period of the age of chivalry, can 
banish the part of the magician or the astrologer from its composi- 
tion? Is he not the fastener of all intrigue and the unraveller of the 
final catastrophe? Hence, as no longer subjects of reality, but of 
history and poesy, those “dark figures” have lately, thanks to the 
host of romances to which the admiration of Scott’s genius gave rise 
in every country, been ennobled by the rich colouring of fancy, and 
brought into action again on the arena of composition. And every 
country has found in her annals some such mysterious person, throw- 
ing the shadow of misgiving over the pageantries of the court, or 
even Crossing with its invisible agency the course of political events. 
To the phalanx of such celebrities in other quarters of Europe, 
Poland has to oppose the far-renowned Twardowski. While in 
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France Nostradamus was bewildering with his art the already weak 
intellect of Henry the Second, Twardowski contrived to beguile the 
powerful mind of Sigismundus Augustus. For the details of that 
necromancer’s extraordinary existence we are indebted more to 

opular tradition than to written record. Ignorance has assigned to 
him the honour of the proudest inventions,—for instance, that of the 
art of printing ; persecution raised his fame and power, and super- 
stition attributed to him the ministry of every mysterious act of that 

riod. 

According to vulgar belief he used to live in a subterranean ca- 
vern in the vicinity of Cracow. There he studied and perfected 
his science :—there he was employed in composing his “ Liber Mag- 
nus,” turning base metals into pure gold, and constructing that colossal 
and magic mirror which presented to every one the image of his 
face and showed things of which his philosophy never dreamt before. 
Superstition, which guarded his retreat from intrusion, ascribed his 
supernatural faculties to the intercourse with some yet more potent 
power, with Beelzebub himself. He is said to have entered with the 
latter into a compact, written on an oxen hide and signed with his 
own blood. By one of its numerous articles, he bound himself to go 
to Rome after the term of seven years, and give himself up to his 
Satanic Majesty. It was one thing, however, to promise, another to 
execute such a hard condition. For some time he eluded the watch- 
ful pursuit of his foe. But Beelzebub, or rather his deputy Mephisto- 
feles, knew how to lead him into a snare. On one of his journeys, 
Twardowski entered an Inn, and began as usual his legerdemain 
tricks, to the astonishment of the drinking crowd. On a sudden the 
day began to darken, an innumerable swarm of ravens and crows 
alighted with horrible shrieks upon the roof, and Mephistofeles stood 
in the middle of the company. ‘ This Inn is called Rome,” said he, 
“and henceforwards thou belongest to me.” ‘Twardowski trembling 
and dismayed, looks up to the sign of the Inn and discovers the fatal 
inscription, “At the city of Rome.” He looks around for protection. 
In the corner of the room stood a cradle with a sleeping infant. He 
runs to it and implores the holy intercession of innocence. The dark 
Mercury, kept aloof by the sunshine of the smiling child, exclaims 
with bitter reproach, “And is it so that a Polish nobleman redeems 
his word? Is it so that he follows the rule of his ancestors,— 
verbum nobile debet esse stabile”’ The pining mortal felt at these 
words all his blood of noble descent boiling in his veins, and surren- 
dered himself without the slightest resistance. In one minute he was 
hurled into the region above. Only when on high he bethought 
himself of singing a psalm. Abashed at this sound, Mephistofeles in- 
stantly dropped him from his clutches, and ever since Twardowski 
has been swmging between earth and heaven. 

Such is the drift of popular tradition. It has been diversified and 
improved _ by the Polish poets. The greatest among them, 
Mickiewar, has not thought the subject unworthy of his genius. In 
the ballad which bears the title of Madame Twardowski, he makes 
the magician, unexpectedly caught at the Inn called Rome, impose 
the three following conditions upon Mephistofeles, for by the con- 
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tract entered into he had a right to do so before he yielded to the 
* arrest.” 

“ Look up,” said he; “on the sign of ihe Inn a white charger is 
painted. I wish to jump upon the saddle and let the horse start at 
full speed from the spot. Weave then a whip from sand to lash my 
galloping steed, and in yon grove build me a palace for rest and 
relay. The building, high as the highest pinnacle of the Carpaths, 
must be constructed from nut-kernels, the roof thatched with Jewish 
beards fastened together with poppy grains. Look here, there is a 
nail one inch thick, three inches long. ‘Three such nails drive in 
every poppy grain.” Scarcely had he said it, than all was done, 
the horse stamped the earth, the whip was ready, and the palace 
reared its lofty pile. Another condition was a bath in holy water. 
The ordeal was withstood as bravely as the first order was executed 
quickly, “ One more condition,” said the magician: “ this lady is my 
wife,—Madame ‘Twardowski. I will take service at Old Nick's 
for you during a year. In the mean time let my dear moiety remain 
with you, as with a husband. Swear to her love, respect, and obedi- 
ence without limits. And if you break through one single of these 
promises, all our compact falls to the ground.” The poor devil listens 
to him and eyes the lady askance, while he retreats towards the door. 
Twardowski bars the way to the door and draws him back from the 
window. But the devil jumps through the key-hole and to this time 
runs in the wide expanse. 

From this humorous composition if we turn to the scanty details 
upon record, we shall find that superstition immortalized Twar- 
dowski in type no less ‘than in oral tradition. A Jesuit gravely as- 
serts in a historical work,* that the enchanted manuscripts, supposed 
to contain the quintessence of Twardowski’s wisdom, having been 
deposited in the library of a convent, and there bound with strong 
chains to the wall, in spite of that pious precaution, were carried away 
one night by the monarch of the dark region. “The abbot,” says the 
author, “led by curiosity, opened the fatal manuscript. No sooner 
had he touched the first page than a horrible shriek pierced the air, 
and the spirit of evil filled the room. The abbot dropped the book 
in consternation and took to his heels. On visiting the spot on the 
following morning, in company with other monks, he found to his 
amazement that the manuscript had disappeared, no doubt carried off 
by the same hand which had consigned its author to the dungeons of 
hell.” But if we have been thus bereft of a precious store of wisdom, 
the magic mirror has been till now preserved. It is a piece of 
welliheell metal, encased in ebony, nineteen inches in breadth and 
twenty-two in height; a truly colossal mirror. At first, it was 
used as a decoration in the church of Wengrow, the sanctity of the 
holy precincts being deemed powerful enough to counteract its evil 
influence. But the priests soon had evident proofs that it lost no- 
thing of its malignant capacity, If, dressed for the mass, they hap- 
pened to look into it, they never failed instant'y to perceive their 
features strangely distorted, their caps adorned with the unseemly 
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appendage of a pair of black horns, and the cloven foot peeping from 
beneath their pontificals. Prudence advised then to place it beyond 
the reach. of the eye. But even from that lofty position it never 
ceased to frighten the inhabitants with strange apparitions on its sur- 
face. In 1829 it was purchased by Princess Orastoryski, and added 
to her sumptuous collection of national curiosities at Pulacoy ; and it 
must be still there in some forgotten corner, if the Emperor Nicholas, 
in his Vandal pillage of that magnificent monument, has not already 
ordered it to be transported to St. Petersburg, as an appropriate 
reflector of his dark deeds; and if it has still preserved its former at- 
tributes, it may delight him by showing him the image of him, of 
whom he strives to be deemed the worthy prototype on earth. 

Twardowski continued his intimacy with the king until his strange 
disappearance from the Inn of Rome. A secret door used to admit 
him into the monarch’s presence. ‘The amusement derived from his 
divinations, and the curiosity excited by his predictions, were powerful 
stimulants in causing his friendship to be courted, and his services well 
repaid. He, howeyer, failed in the most essential of his predictions. 
The king, to whom he foretold a life of seventy-two ycars, died at 
fifty-two. A young lady, whom he is said to have rescued from the 
fury of the Cracow mob, and initiated into the mysteries of his art, 
soon equalled her master, and superseded him in the confidence 
of the king, whose heart was as much bound by her personal 
charms, as his reason was bewildered by her crafty contrivances. 
She it is who soothed his painful illness; she it is also who closed 
his eye and received his last breath. Her name is recorded in his- 
tory. 

Of the great mass of stories current till now in Poland, we will 
select the following as approaching most nearly to truth, and as strik- 
ingly contrasting the venal scurrility of the impostor with the weak- 
ness of the monarch reputed as one of the strongest spirits in his 
time. 


> It was in the year 1551. 

Mournful and desert stands the castle of Cracow. The wind 
chases large flakes of snow along its pillared porticos. The glass 
panes jingle in their leaden frames. All seems lifeless and be- 
nuinbed as in the abode of death. Is this the place where yet so 
lately beauty and virtue held their court, where all was gaiety and 
sport in the sunshine of Barbara Radriwill’s smile? She is no more 
that ill-fated queen, against whose happiness the whole world con- 
spired,—temporal as the spiritual powers, hate and jealousy, religion 
and political animosities,—the nobility, the bishops, the pope and 
her own stepmother, till a dark crime, poison, bereft the fm of an 
angel, and Poland of her best and loveliest queen.” 

In one of its stately’ halls, richly covered with damask hangings, 
illumined with the faint rays of a solitary lamp, an aged man lay on 
a stately bed. His sunken face, his emaciated features, revealed yet 
the traces of former beauty, and his large fixed eyes vouched still a 
working mind. From time to time a deep sigh heaved his breast, 
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and aconvulsive jerk directing his hand: towards the heart, as the seat 
of illness, showed the violence of his mental sufferings.” 

At the bedside of the slumbering monarch, for it was Sigismundus 
Augustus, who struggled with the first pangs of approaching death, 
the celebrated Jew, Dr. Simon de Guinsburg, stood in solemn medi- 
tation, attentively observing every motion of the patient and feeling 
his pulse at intervals of subsided calmness. Few however were those 
moments of quiet. The doctor looked often into a parchment scroll, 
as if consulting some secret signs, but then invariably his features 
darkened with opinions foreboding, and his hand, on whose forefinger 
a large diamond ring with the symbolic sign of the river Sambation 
poured out jets on rainbow rays, pressing the sullen forehead, vainly 
strove to illumine with the arch of peace the gathering cloud of de- 
spair. The fits of the paroxysm began at last to subside. Vague, 
unconnected, and scarcely audible sounds, which even curiosity espy- 
ing a secret could not shape into words, which even a wife’s or a 
daughter's tenderness could not have been able to construe into a 
wish, were at times escaping the monarch’s breast. But as the nervous 
contortions gradually grew fainter, the lisping lips gave utterance to 
something like feverish exclamations, and the voice became resonant 
as a silver tone. 

‘“ Barbara !—To see you but once more !—Poison!” were the 
words whose frequent repetition showed the current of his frantic ideas. 

Half an hour of torpid slumber, which but for a few intervening 
sighs might have been taken for the rest of death, followed that mo- 
mentary return into the region of thought. The doctor was already 
preparing to leave the seat at the royal couch, when suddenly the 
monarch springing forward on his bed, and supporting the worn-out 
frame on his elbows, exclaimed, 

“Yes, I remember well. Men, elements, witchcraft, all are 
leagued against us. I enter the senate. Here stands a proud grey- 
haired nobleman, once my friend, but now my foe. ‘Sire,’ says he, 
‘thou hast chosen a spouse without the consent of the diet. Thou hast 
forgotten the interest of the state. Thy marriage is a glaring out- 
rage against the spirit of our laws. The husband’s oath has made 
the monarch a perjurer. Barbara cannot hold sway over Poland, 
We admire her all. If the sceptre was the reward of virtue, she 
would merit the rank of our queen. Oblivion has covered with its 
impenetrable veil a host of crowned women, but those who have de- 
voted themselves to their country shall be remembered for ever. 
Let Barbara renounce the throne, let her devote herself to Poland’s 
welfare, and we shall fall at her feet. From a queen she will become 
an angel.’ And all the senate kneeled before me, and the tears of 
so many honourable men bedewed the steps of my throne. ‘ Sire, 
follow the example of Titus,’ exclaimed another, ‘ who dismissed from 
his side her whom the whole east adored. He feared to lose the 
love of Rome,—of Rome, which from pride hated Berenice. Dost 
thou stand less in need of our faith and attachment? Break the ties 
with a woman to strengthen those with the nation.’ There an im- 
pudent bishop Jumps up and insolently cries out, ‘Is it thus, that 
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thou beginnest thy reign? Thou imposest a tyranny so much more 
odious, as thou seekest to justify it by the obligation of a sacred oath 
and by the interest of thy people. If thou hast trampled on the 
dearest laws of the republic, thou at least shouldst not endeavour to 
make her sanction the contempt of her own self.. The nation ought 
to smother the evil in its birth, and not allow it to grow into prece- 
dent. We cannot recognise a marriage, where there is none. But 
at all events, if it be a crime to send away a legitimate wife, there 
is not one amongst us, who, for the sake of our dear country’s wel- 
fare, shall not readily take the responsibility on his own conscience.’ 
The overbearing priest would continue; but a young nuncio, a 
stripling boy, steps forward.—‘ Over whom dost thou think thou 
reignest” exclaims he in rabid fury. ‘Must we remind thee, that 
if the Poles are proved to honour the kings who respect the laws, 
they know how to deal with those who violate them? If thou be- 
trayest thy oath, ours is equally unbound. Forget not that thou art 
but the first citizen of the republic! And I, I stood in the midst of 
that whirlwind, which at every moment widened the gulph between 
me and the gentle dove, who had nobody but me to protect her. 
* What,’ answered I, ‘ you urge me to break the faith sworn to my wife ? 
what trust could you place in my oaths, if I proved treacherous to 
the queen ?—Must the king of a free people be a slave himself? If 
by taking a spouse from among my countrywomen without the se- 
nate’s advice, I have departed trom ancient customs, must I expiate 
a fault by a crime, and must my reign be ushered in by blackest pers 
jury ?—By betraying Barbara I should punish innocence, when I 
am alone guilty. ‘Titus repudiated a concubine and the world 
applauded him; but he would irretrievably have dishonoured his 
name had he repudiated a wife. You shall not obtain it from me, 
I swear upon this sword. The diet, the nation, the whole world 
could not force me to that disgrace. I prefer my faith to the throne 
and even to life itself.’ And I withstood their fury. The proud 
grey-haired nobleman bowed, the insolent bishop sneaked away, and 
the young nuncio repented his audacity. I seated her on the throne 
and placed upon her head the crown of the Jagellons. But—O 
horror! O misery! the festive cup poisoned by my own mother!” 

The king sunk again on the couch. Astonished, bewildered at the 
long soliloquy, which might have unnerved the strongest organ, and 
yet pronounced in one breath with marvellous volubility by a sick 
man, the doctor approached again to feel his pulse. But he shook 
off his hand, and, as if following a string of ideas, loudly resumed : 
“And is there no power on earth to restore her to me, were it only 
for a moment 2? Look, doctor, to that corner; there sits a man who 
fed my youth with wonderful tales. He often told me that the dead 
might be roused from their graves. Speak out, Gonska.” 

The jingle of a silver bell directed the eyes of the doctor towards 
a dark corner, where a crooked, ricketty imp stood motionless, 
not unlike a statue of a satyr, snugly filling the space of’ a small! 
niche. When that strange figure jumped down on the tesselated 
floor, his stature scarcely reached the height of the stick which he 
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held twirling in his hand, so that a fox’s tail fixed on its top continu- 
ally kept in motion the silver bell on his fur cap. 

“« And who doubts it?” answered Gonska, the king’s fool, “ there 
are powers which defy death and may summon again to life what 
has long returned to earth. I know a man—” 

Here he stopped as if to gather irony, with which he added, 
‘But your majesty had better have recourse to the Italian doctors of 
his mother, who, as they possess secrets to extinguish life in a twinkle 
of the eye, may, for what I know, be skilful enough to infuse anima- 
tion again in the corpses of their victims.” 

“You know a man,” said the king, unheeding the last words of the 
fool, “ I do know him too full well. But will he condescend to com- 
fort the expiring king, who has offended him, hurled persecution 
at him, and branded his name with ignominy? A thousand pieces of 
gold if he succeeds.” 

“Perhaps he may,” answered Gonska, as the doctor on a sign 
from the king was leaving the hall. 

The first rays of the rising sun found yet Sigismundus Augustus in 
deep conversation with the jester, now intent perhaps on the last jest 
in his life. 


II. 


A few days had scarcely elapsed from the night on which the 
king’s death appeared imminent, and all in Cracow was sportive joy 
and noisy gaiety again. The bells of the ancient cathedral rung a 
merry peal, the old walls echoed loud hurras, and the long winding 
streets poured constantly streams of holiday folk into the principal 
square of the town. On every point of its capacious area something 
new or extraordinary attracted the curiosity of the spectators. Here 
a gang of gaily attired gipsies danced to the sound of the tambarine. 
There a German conjurer was swallowing burning tow. A little 
farther an alchemist recommended in pompous phraseology the won- 
derful properties of his nostrums, around a great number of divina- 
tors were sowing right and left predictions to the mob, which pushed, 
shrieked, and struggled to obtain a view of the marvellous achieve- 
ments, 

The signal of the public repast being served recalled them soon 
to another part of the town. In one of the courts of the castle, one 
hundred long tables groaned under the weight of barons of beef, 
salt fish, and dishes with cakes and sweetmeats. Colossal tin jugs 
with beer and hydromel, arranged in tasteful clusters and adorned 
with flower-wreaths, gave to the feast the appearance of grandeur. 
The gates were opened. The crowd rushed in, and in a quarter of 
an hour only the drink-jugs filled again with liquor reared their 
foaming tops amidst the empty dishes. The revelling mob sung, 
rapturously shouted, and extolled to the skies the liberality of the 
monarch, who gave them thus an opportunity of worthily celebrat- 
ing ‘this sudden convalescence. But wiser men, who observed ’as 
the king’s emissaries were busily engaged in conyersing with the 
Jews, the Bohemian and the Christian conjurors, shrugged their 
shoulders in unbelief, and secretly whispered to each other that all 
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the quacks of the kingdom were thus called together to show their skill 
in some occult performance. 

And so truly was it; but vain proved the task of the royal envoys. 
The German who swallowed fire, the alchemist who turned brass 
into precious metal, the conjuror. who divined future events,—all se- 
parately acknowledged that the deed which they were requested to 
perform required 


“* Powers deeper still beyond.” 


At the nightfall the carousing crowd began to disperse. As in tu- 
multuous groups they proceeded in different directions, they per- 
ceived that the streets were already illumined, every window swim- 
ming in the blaze of wax-tapers. One only mansion in the principal 
street stood in ominous darkness, like a solitary mourner in the as- 
sembly of gay revellers. The drunken mob remarked it. 

“Whose house is this?” cried out somebody from the crowd, 
“who is bold enough to keep aloof from our joy? He must be more 
than a mortal who dares not to smile when we smile, nor to weep 
when we weep.” 

“It is the noble Giza’s,” answered a dirty urchin. 

** Giza’s, the heretic’s?” enquired an athletic peasant. 

“Down with the apostate, the Lutheran,” shouted the whole mob, 
and the most forward amongst them rushed to break open the gate. 

‘ Forbearance,” said an old woman. It is but the day before 
yesterday that Giza lost his dear wife, and the joyous tidings of our 
gracious king’s convalescence have not yet reached perhaps the 
seclusion of his despair.” 

Her voice was drowned amid the sound of the repeated strokes on 
the massy portal. ‘The populace began to grow impatient at the 
tardy work of the assailers. An axe was instantly procured. Sud- 
denly a faint light glittered in one of the windows, and Giza, bent 
under sorrow, leaning on the arm of a young trembling girl, ap- 
peared on the first-floor balcony. ‘‘ Friends,” said he in a mild and 
persuasive tone, * what will ye from an old and sorrow-stricken man ? 
If I am guilty, lead me to a tribunal and let me be judged according 
to the Jaw of my country. But if—” 

A thousand cries interrupted and overpowered his feeble voice. 
Burn the heretic !—to the rack with the apostate !—stone the enemy 
of Christ.” And he would have been killed on the spot by a volley 
of stones, which the furious ringleaders began to root out from the 
pavement, had not the mansion given way at that moment. An in- 
stant sufficed to them to rush into the house, and to drag from it the 
venerable nobleman with his daughter obstinately clinging to his 
breast as if to protect him from a hundred weapons directed against 
it. They shattered their clothes, and two sturdy fellows had already 
separated them, and aimed the fatal blow on Giza’s bald head, when 
a gigantic hand thrust its fist between them, and with a single hit 
wrenched both weapons from the two murderers. 

“What is he here back again? Has hell spawned him again on 
earth ”” -murmured the abashed crowd as they flew back before the 
glowing eyes of the stranger, who, muffled in an ample velvet cloak 
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and covered with a large-brimmed hat, stood like Satan amidst the 
feast of revelry. 

At this moment the cavalry of the Starost of Cracow arrived and 
pushed onwards the receding people. A volley of stones answered 
their first onset: they recoiled back. For a few minutes the street 
changed into a scene of carnage. At last the cavalry succeeded to 
disperse the rioters and to rescue Giza, who in the turmoil of -the 
fight fell again into their hands. 

When the young girl opened her eyes, she found herself in the 
arms of the black stranger, who was rapidly carrying her away 
through a lonely street. 

“A thousand pieces of gold for a drop of this elixir,” said he as 
he was approaching to her white lips a crystalline phial. 

‘Where is my dear father?” asked the girl, looking with horror 
around, 

‘He is in safety,” responded the stranger, “ and if thou but wilt fol- 
low me, thou shalt see him again. There is not an instant to be 
lost. Your life is yet in danger.” a a 

They passed the gates of the city. On the snow-covered way the 
tall figure of the stranger seemed to personate the lengthening 
shadow of the girl, who, unconscious of all around, allowed herself to 
be dragged by his hand. 

“Heim! merry fellow! Let us see the brilliant eyes of thy lady. 
We shall drink all to her health and to thy happiness,” shouted be- 
hind them a party of drunken peasants returning home from the fes- 
tivity. 

“Let us hasten our step—we are pursued,” whispered the stran- 
ger in the ear of the fainting girl. 

“* Not so quick,” said the followers as they overtook them. 

The stranger turned only around and fixed his eyes upon them. 

“Heavens,” exclaimed they, “ bad luck to us. Who ever thought to 
meet him here? Look, he is hastening to yon bold mountain. There 
with that companion he will soon begin his midnight dance.” 

And they took to their heels. The stranger and the girl pursued 
their way. At last they came to the foot of a mountain. They as- 
cended a path through heaps of thorns and a labyrinth of stones 
detached from the rock above. They arrived at a landing-place. 
The stranger gave a stroke ona stone. A door opened. ‘They de- 
scended a few steps, and in a minute the shuddering girl found her- 
self in a magnificent hall all swimming with iight. 

“ Look into it,” said T wardowski, uncovering a huge looking-glass, 

She saw her image dressed in a gold woven mantle, and a crown 
encircling her forehead. 

“ Barbara Giza,” sounded a magic voice, “ thou hast entered here as 
a fugitive girl, thou shalt leave it as queen of Poland.” 


Ill. 
The day so long expected by the king has arrived. All is ready 


in T wardowski’s palace. Millions of coloured lights whiz in long 
jets from the strong walls. In its clear and sparkling blaze a mo- 
dern inquirer would have recognised the Gaz. A host of emblematic 
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signs glitter in studied disorder on the velvet tapestry of the hall, 
Yellow and black mummies peep out from niches inlaid in marble 
white as snow. At their feet huge sphinxes repose, while ibises, as 
if in mockery, stare into theireyes. The circular roof displays the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac. Strong tables support sundry globes, astro- 
nomical instruments, and retorts filled with the miraculous fluid turn- 
ing all metals to gold. Old books in heaps overlay the floor, while 
pyramids of parchment scrolls shoot up their cones towards the roof. 
On an elevated pulpit fixed with chains to the wall, the great book, 
the Liber Magnus, glitters with its black inscriptions. Behind it ina 
spacious embrasure the magic mirror stands covered with a dark 
veil. A golden pedestal placed before its centre seems to await the 
Medican sna or a Pythoness. 

In the midst of this scene, Twardowski leaning over the Liber 
Magnus seemed absorbed in deep meditation, till a gentle knock at 
the door roused him from his trance. 

“Who is there?” asked he, as he drew a black curtain, which 
covering the inner recess left in comparative darkness the part near 
the door. ' 

No one answered, but a fox’s tail made its appearance through a 
small aperture in the wall. 

“Is it you, Gonska?” * Does the Gander follow thee? Thou seest 
all is ready. Now for the thousand pieces of gold. But, silence! 
she is there. O that thou mightest see her; how like the other. But 
that would spoil the fun.” 

“Well, well,” said Gonska, on entering’ and handing over to 
Twardowski a purse full of gold; “I am sorry only that we have 
made such a bad bargain. He would have given us all his treasures 
had we strained more his patience.” 

“The thing may be repeated,” answered the magician. 

“* What a fool to sigh after a long rotten corpse. He is the very 
antipod of his Englishbrother. Why hast thou not heardthat Henry has 
just married another wife,—the sixth? indeed apretty sport. Two of 
them have died on the scaffold. Instead of thus enjoying the resources 
of his station, our poor monarch spent days and nights without repose, 
without a moment's rest, only in expectation of once more seeing the 
shadow of Barbara. Had*I not assured him that precipitation might 
spoil every thing, he would have been here ere now. But listen! I 
hear already the heavy footsteps of the menials, who carry his 
letter.” 

Scarcely had Gonska said it, than. Augustus, brought in a chair 
into the passage, began to call them by their names. Both hastened 
to the door and led him into the room. As soon as they were alone, 
T'wardowski threw himself at his feet, exclaiming, ‘“ Pardon, Sire, 
to the outlaw. Without your favour there is no power in my wand.” 

The king feverishly pressed his hand. 

“ A thousand pieces of gold for my master.” 

He threw him a diamond ring. 





* Gonska, Goose in English, 
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** Not a word to be spoker.” 

He nodded assent. 

‘'wardowski then began his conjurations. On a sudden a thun- 
derbolt shook the rocky foundation. The smell of sulphur filled the 
air. The curtain fell asunder, and in an ocean of blue flame, on 
the golden pedestal, before the magic mirror stood Barbara Radri- 
will. The eyes voluptuously closed, the arms folded on the heaving 
breast, the paleness of the face produced by the artificial fire, all 
concurred to beguile the senses and to represent the image of the 
queen when in the last hour of her agony. 

The king extended his arms towards the lovely object, muttered 
an indistinct word, and fell to the ground, 

Now all was dark again, and only the sorcerer’s voice resounded 
in monotonous tones. 

When the king opened his eyes, he lay on the state bed in the 
castle of Cracow ; and Simon de Guinrburg was sitting at his side. 

The following morning thanksgivings were offered in all churches 
for the king’s having passed a quiet night. The Cracow matrons 
hastening to the cathedral mysteriously related to each other, that by 
the intercession of the holy virgin the queen Barbara appeared to 
the king in a dream. 

“ Methought,” said Gonska to Twardowski, as a few days after- 
wards they were reckoning their profits, ‘that I saw the devil peep- 
ing from the mirror, and extending his arms over the lovely girl.” 

“She may be his, for what I know,” answered the magician. 

“ Qualis ab incepto” . . . added the fool, gently tickling his bald 
head with the end of the fox-tail. 


SONG. 
Air.—Had I a heart for falsehood fram'd. 


TuHovuGn mighty seas between us roll, 
Yet loved thou still should’st be ; 
Though one were placed at either pole, 

I’d waft a sigh to thee ! 
Yes, lady fair, thy charms divine 
Must e’er affection claim ; 
And ever shall these lips of mine 
Soft syllable thy name. 


The sun-beam leaves no lingering trace 
Upon the blooming flow’r ; 

Not so the memory of thy face 
Can perish in an hour. 

Oh! no—till Death’s malignant dart 
Arrest this mortal frame, 

Ever engraven on my heart, 
Eternal is thy name. 








SHAKSPEARE’S SONNETS.* 


ON THEIR POETICAL MERITS, AND ON THE QUESTION OF TO WHOM 
ARE THEY ADDRESSED ? t 


Art a time when our elder poets are so much studied, and so justly 
admired, it seems not a little extraordinary that the sonnets of the 
immortal Shakspeare should be almost utterly neglected. When 
alluded to, as they rarely are, by modern critics, it is generally to 
echo the flippant insolence of Steevens, who asserted that nothing 
short of the strongest act of parliament could enlist readers into their 
service. We know, however, that in Shakspeare’s life-time these 
“ sugred sonnets,” as Meres quaintly calls them, were in great esteem, 
and were for a long while far better known than many of the plays, 
which fell into comparative disrepute for some time before the au- 
thor’s death, and were not published in a collected form until several 
years after. Only eleven of the dramas were printed during the 
Poet’s life. Shakspeare died (on his birth-day, April 23,) in 1616, 
and the edition I have alluded to was printed in 1623, and was the 
joint speculation of four booksellers; a circumstance from which 
Malone infers, that no single publisher was at the time willing to 
risk his money on an entire collection of the plays. A bookseller of 
the name of Jaggard did not hesitate to publish on his own account, 
in 1599, the sonnets which appear under the title of “The Passionate 
Pilgrim,” even in defiance of the author, or at all events without con- 
sulting his wishes. The collection was so inaccurate and made with 
so little care, that Marlowe’s madrigal, “ Come live with me,” &c., 
was included in it as the production of Shakspeare. The unpopula- 
rity of Shakspeare’s dramatic works, during even the greater part 
of the seventeenth century, is another illustration, to be added to a 
thousand others, of the capriciousness of the public taste. In one 
hundred years were published only four editions of his plays, and 
now perhaps, next to the Bible, the exclusive copyright of these 
works would be more valuable than that of any other publication 
that has yet appeared. 

When we reflect upon the manner in which the plays have been 
subjected to the fickleness of the public mind, we aia perhaps to 
be less surprised at the fatelof the sonnets. There are also certain 
considerations connected with the latter, which may render their 
present unpopularity a mystery of more easy solution. 

In the first place, we must recollect the equivocal nature of their 
subject ; and secondly, the unpopular character of the sonnet as a pe- 
culiar form of verse. 





* From ‘‘ Literary Leaves.” By D. L. Richardson, Esq. of Calcutta. 
+ ‘*An almost impenetrable darkness rests on the question, and no effort has hi- 
therto, in the smallest degree, tended to disperse the gloom.’’— Drake, 
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Another cause of their neglect may be discovered in the enmity 
of Steevens, whose arrogant and tasteless criticisms have had a 
strange influence over succeeding commentators, 

In most of the critical and biographical notices of Shakspeare, 
a contemptuous silence is observed on the subject of the sonnets; and 
indeed the mass of readers, at the present day, are not even aware 
that Shakspeare is the author of a volume of Miscellaneous Poems. 
Wordsworth, in one of his prefaces to his own poems (published in 
1815), announces it as an interesting fact, that such a work is extant, 
and that it is every way worthy of the illustrious Shakspeare. Dr. 
Drake, however, is the only writer who has taken up the subject 
with the enthusiasm that every thing connected with that glorious 
name is so well calculated to awaken. His indefatigable industry, 
and the genuine love of literature, which he on ull occasions exhibits, 
excite the respect and sympathy of every generous mind. He has 
contributed more than any other critic with whom I am acquainted 
to revive these unjustly neglected poems. 

A regret has often been expressed that we have little beyond a 
collection of barren dates in what is called the life of Shakspeare. 
Now, I conceive, and in this opinion [ do not stand alone, that if any 
new light is to be thrown on Shakspeare’s life and character, it must 
result from a careful and profound study of these sonnets. Frede- 
rick Schlegel has observed, that it is in these pieces that we are first 
introduced to a personal knowledge of the great poet and his feel- 
ings. ‘When he wrote sonnets,” he observes, ‘it seems as if he had 
considered himself as more of a poet than when he wrote plays; he 
was the manager of a theatre, and he viewed the drama as his busi- 
ness ; on it he exerted all his intellect and power; but when he had 
feelings intense and secret to express, he had recourse to a form of 
writing with which his habits had rendered him familiar. It is 
strange but delightful to scrutinize, in these short effusions, the cha- 
racter of Shakspeare. For the right understanding of even his dra- 
matic works, these lyrics are of the greatest importance ; they show 
us that in his dramas he very seldom speaks according to his own 
thoughts or feelings, but according to his knowledge.” This is also 
the opinion of his celebrated brother Augustus William Schlegel, 
and I take up astrong position when I shelter myself under such au- 
thorities.* Mr. Thomas Campbell, however, has expressed his sur- 
prise that the last-mentioned critic, “one of the most brilliant and 
acute spirits of the age,” should have made this “erroneous over-es- 
timate of the light derivable from these poems respecting the poet’s 
history.” He contends that the facts attested by the sonnets “can be 
held in a nut-shell ;” that they do not unequivocally paint the actual 








* It betrayed an extraordinary deficiency of critical acumen in the commentators on 
Shakspeare, that none of them, as far as we know, have ever thought of availing 
themselves of his sonnets for tracing the circumstances of his life. These sonnets paint 
most unequivocally the actual situation and sentiments of the poet; they enable us to 
~ become acquainted with the passions of the man, they even contain the most remark- 

able confessions of his youthful errors.”—Lectures on Dramatic Literature, by Au- 
gustus William Schlegel. The remarks of Frederick Schlegel, I extract from his 
Lectures on the History of Literature, Ancient and Modern.” 
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situation of the poet, nor make us acquainted with his passions ; nor 
contain any confession of the most remarkable errors of his youthful 
years. He does not deny that some slight hints of a personal nature 
may be gathered from a careful perusal, but he considers these to be 
_, exaggerated by the German critic. 

Malone and Dr. Drake are of opinion that the sonnets of Daniel 
were the prototype of Shakspeare’s, and though their observations 
on this subject are not without weight, I am inclined to think that 
Shakspeare had studied all the sonnet compositions of his predeces- 
sors without constructing his own after any particular standard. 
Daniel’s system is not peculiar to himself; there were other writers, 
both before and after him, who adopted the same form. As to his 
turn of expression, though in some respects similar to Shakspeare’s, 
it is not more so than that of his other contemporaries. It was the 
diction and idiom of the age. Shakspeare not being an Italian 
scholar, and not therefore acquainted with the strict models, chose the 
system that was most popular at the time, and which was certainly 
the most easy to construct, and perhaps the most agreeable to his 
own ear. That the form of three elegiac quatrians, concluding with 
a couplet, is infinitely less difficult than the Petrarchan sonnet, and 
is capable of being rendered highly musical and agreeable in skilful 
hands, no critic would be willing to dispute, but it is not entitled to 
the name of sonnet. In the legitimate sonnet, the first eight lines 
should have but two rhymes, and the concluding six lines should 
have either two or three rhymes arranged alternately. Shakspeare’s 
fourteen-line effusions are very exquisite little poems, but they are 
not sonnets, and I only call them such to distinguish them from his 
longer pieces, and because they are generally recognized by that title. 

shall not enter into any elaborate explanation of my reasons for 
refusing to these poems the character of sonnets, but shall content 
myself with observing, that their defective arrangement of rhymes, 
and their want of that unity and point which are deemed essential 
to the true sonnet, are strong objections to their claims to that deno- 
mination. Some writers have a ridiculous habit of calling every 
short poem a sonnet, without reference to its precise number of lines 
or its general construction. They might just as well call a didactic 
poem an ode; a blank-verse poem a song ; or an elegy an epigram. 
It is uncritical and injudicious to confound the different orders of 
verse by inappropriate titles. 

* * * . 

But it is time to draw the reader’s especial attention to the sonnets 
(for such I must call them) of Shakspeare. If I regret their de- 
fects as sonnets, the truly Shaksperian beauties with which they are 
so profusely sprinkled make me delight in them as poems, without any 
reference to their peculiar class or construction. I shall commence 
with pointing out what I conceive to be specimens of their poetical 
merit, and shall afterwards proceed to offer some observations upon 
the difficult question of to whom are they addressed ? which sems to 
have turned the heads of some of the poet’s commentators. 

Mr. Steevens has asseried that “the sonnets are composed in the 
highest strain of affectation, pedantry, circumlocution, and nonsense.” 
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Now I shall endeavour to make the reader acquainted with the 
real nature of the poetry thus spoken of, and then leave him to his 
indignation and astonishment at such critical blasphemy in one who 
set himself up as a commentator on Shakspeare and a pretender to 
taste. Leigh Hunt has well described Steevens as “an acute ob- 
server up to a certain point, but who could write like an idiot when 
he got beyond it.” As the merit of these little poems does not con- 
sist in unity, point, and finish, but in the freshness, force, beauty, and 
abundance of the thoughts and images, I shall not confine my extracts 
to entire sonnets, but give such detached lines and short passages as 
seem most remarkable, and may be most easily separated from the 
context. I commence, however, with a complete poem, in which 
the writer persuades his friend to marry. 


** When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty’s field, 
Thy youth’s proud livery, so gazed on now, 
Will be a tattered weed of small worth held. 
Then being asked where all thy beauty lies, 
Where all the treasures of thy lusty days; 
To say within thine own deep sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserved thy beauty’s use, 
If thou couldst answer—*“ This fair child of raine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse—” 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 
This were to be new-made when thou art old, 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel’st it cold.”’ 


The following lines, in which the same subject is continued, con- 
tain one of those vivid images that are flashed from the fancy of the 
genuine poet only :— 


*‘Thou art thy mother’s glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime ; 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt see, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time.’’ 


The ensuing extract has much beauty :-— 


“Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely face where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play the tyrant to the very same, 

And that unfair which fairly doth excel ; 
For never-resting Time leads summer on 
To hideous winter.” 


Where in any modern poem may we look for such a description 
of sun-rise as the following? There is a freshness of imagery, a 
masculine simplicity and strength of diction, and a noble freedom of 
versification, in this passage, that could hardly be over-praised. 


“Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
Lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sight, 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty ; 
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And having climbed the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Resembling strong youth in his middle age, 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage.” 


Scarcely less beautiful are the following lines :— 


‘When I do count the clock that tells the time, 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night ; 
When I behold the violet past prime, 

And sable curls all silvered o’er with white; 

When lofty trees I see barren of leaves 

Which erst from heat did canopy the herd, 

And summer’s.green all girded up in sheaves, 

Borne on the bier, with white and bristly beard ; 

Then of thy beauty do I question make— 

That thou among the wastes of time must go !” 

There isa mellowness of sentiment and a tenderness of feeling in 

the following sonnet, written in the decline of the poet’s life, that 


would touch the coldest reader. 


‘* That time of year thou may’st in me behold 
When yellow leaves, or none, or few do hang, 
Upon those boughs, that shake against the cold 
Bare ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day 
As after sunset fadeth in the west, 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death’s second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie, 
As the death-bed whereon it doth expire, 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 
This thou perceiv’st, which makes thy love more strong, 
To love that well which thou must leave ere long.” 





There is much grace and ingenuity in the following apology for 
his long silence. The line in Italics is truly exquisite. 


** My love is strengthened, though more weak in seeming, 
I love not less, though less the show appear : 
That love is merchandized, whose rich esteeming 
The owner’s tongue doth publish every where. 
Our love was new, and then but in its spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays; 

As Philomel in summer’s front doth sing, 

And stops his pipe in growth of riper days. 

Not that the summer is less pleasant now 

Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burdens every bough, 

And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometimes hold my tongue, 
Because I would not dull you with my song.” 


The imagery and the harmony of the first two lines of the sonnet 
to Time are perfect. ae ee 
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TO TIME. 


“Oh! carve not with thine hours my love’s fair brow, 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen.” 


The pathos and melody of the ensuing sonnet will be immediately 
acknowledged by every reader of taste and sensibility. 


“No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Then you shall hear the sullen surly bell 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vile world, with vilest worms to dwell ; 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O if (I say) you look upon this verse, 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse ; 
But let your love e’en with my life decay : 
Lest the wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone.” 


The next brief extract, in which the poet expresses his willingness 
to bear all the blame of his forced separation froin his friend, is 
equally touching. There is great force in the line in Italics. 


** Knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle, and look strange ; 
Be absent from thy walks ; and on my tongue 
Thy sweet beloved name no more shall dwell, 
Lest I (too much profane) should do it wrong, 
And haply of our old acquaintance tell.” 


The freshness and beauty of vernal breezes and blue skies must be 
felt by the reader of the following. 


“From you have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him. 
Yet nor the lays of bird, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue, 

Could make me any summer’s story tell, 

Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew : 
Nor did I wonder at the lilies white, 

Nor praise the deep vermilion in the rose : 

They were but sweet, sweet figures of delight, 

Drawn after you, you pattern of all those ; 

Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 

As with your shadow I with these did play.” 


The following is a fine burst of poetry, and is characterized by 
that easy force of style, and exuberance of fancy, and that almost 
miraculous felicity of diction, which seem peculiar to this mighty ge- 
nius. His descriptions of morning come upon us like the dawn itself, 


“Full many a glorious morning have | seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
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Kissing with golden face the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy.” 

Those persons to whom I may have the good fortune to introduce 
Shakspeare as a sonnet-writer, will feel no little surprise at 
the extreme elegance and accuracy of his verse. There is an occa- 
sional smartness, terseness, and antithesis in many of his poems, that 

ople are apt to consider peculiar to the moderns. There is a ba- 
Sanaa harmony, a point and opposition, in the following couplets, that 
have not been excelled by Pope or Darwin. And yet they were 
written upwards of two centuries ago ! 


“The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 
I am to wait, though waiting so, be hell; 
Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or well. 
For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds ; 
Lilies that fester, smell far worse than weeds. 
For we, that now behold the present days, 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praise. 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him, that so feel sick of you. 
Him have I lost ; thou hast both him and me; 
He plays the whole, and yet I am not free. 
For I have sworn thee fair ; more perjured I, 
To swear, against the trath, so foul a lie. 
Come there for cure, and this by that I prove 
Love’s fire heats water, water cools not love. 


Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope, 
Being had, to triumph,—being lacked, to hope.” 


The following lines contain a touching allusion to his profession as 
an actor, an acknowledgment of his follies, which he no doubt 
rightly attributes to the influence of his unfortunate circumstances, 
and an avowal of profound repentance. Pope has observed 
that “Shakspeare was obliged to please the lowest of the people, 
and to keep the worst of company.” Chalmers replies to this, that we 
have only Pope’s conjecture on the subject. Now, if the former 
commentator had only judged for himself, and had not turned from 
Shakspeare’s poems with disdain, because they were not good enough 
for Mr. Steevens, he might have met with the ensuing passage, 
which would have convinced him that Pope was correct in his asser- 


tion. 


“‘O, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess for my harmful deeds, 
That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means, which public manners breeds, 
Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in, like the dyer’s hand.” 


It has been erroneously asserted by many writers on Shakespeare, 
that he was not conscious of his mighty faculties and had no anticipa- 
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tion of his future fame. ‘There are namerous passages that are cha- 
racterized by a glorious egotism and self-confidence. The following 
lines bear unanswerably on the point. 


“* Nor shall Death brag thou wanderest in his shade, 
When in efernal lines to time thou growest, 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see, 
So long lives this, and this gees life to thee.” 


And let me add one more example. 


‘* Not marble nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes shall outlive this powerful rhyme,” 


Some of the sonnets, however, that appear to have been written 
in his youth, and before he had gained his reputation, are as full of 
geibeld humility and a reverential regard for others, as his later 
productions are of a just and noble confidence in his own pretensions, 


“Tf thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover ; 
Compare them with the bettering of the time, 
And though they be oufstripp’d by every pen, 
Reserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men.” 


“OQ! how I faint when I of you do write, 
Knowing a better spirit doth use your name.” 


This “better spirit” is supposed by some to be Spenser, but though 
Spenser is also alluded to by name in the “ Passionate Pilgrim,” and 
with great praise, “ the better spirit” is thought by other critics, and 
with some reason, to be Daniel, who had then a high reputation. 

Leigh Hunt thinks that we may gather from the sonnets that 
Shakspeare was lame.* I suppose he alludes to the following pas-~ 
sage, but it is perhaps doubtful whether it should be interpreted lite- 
rally or not. 


“‘ As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do deeds of youth, 
So I, made lame by fortune’s dearest spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, or wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 
Entitled in my parts do crowned sit, 
I make my love engrafted to thy store : 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised.” 


lhere is a line in another sonnet of a similiar description to the 
one above marked in Italics. 


“‘ Say that thou didst forsake me for some fault, 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt, 
Against thy reasons making no defence.” 





* It is strange how many poets have been lame—Tyrt#us—Shakespeare—Akenside 
—Darwin—Anua Se ward—Scott—Byron—Pringle, &c. &c. 
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The fortieth sonnet shows that he was accustomed to travel on 
horseback, and that when vexed by his steed’s dulness, notwithstand- 
ing his own sweetness and gentleness of nature, he could not help 
“ provoking him on” with “ the bloody spur,”’ 

‘That sometimes anger thrust into his hide.” 
He adds, however, that the groan of the poor animal was 
“More sharp to me than spurring to his side.” 


These sonnets also prove that he was a warm friend and a pas- 4 
sionate lover. Indeed, considering that he was a married man, and | 
a father, it must be confessed that his extravagant love for a notori- 
ously low and licentious woman (Campbell calls her a married woman, 
though I recollect no passage in the sonnets that exactly justifies him 
in so describing her) certainly throws a shade upon his moral cha- 
racter. His thinking it necessary to publish and immortalize the 
matter makes it a thousand times worse. 

Shakspeare married at eighteen. His wife was eight years older. 
It is supposed that she did not contribute to his domestic happiness. 
One of his biographers imagines that he was jealous; but this is 
scarcely probable, I think, considering that he did not take her with 
him to London, but lived at a distance from her for many years. It 
is certain that he neglected her in his will, in which her name was 
at first wholly omitted, and subsequently inserted with the bequest of 
only “his second-best bed.” That he was unfaithful to her, is, I fear, 
pretty clearly proved by some of these ‘Confessional Sonnets,’ which 
seem to correspond in their character with a scandalous anecdote 
lately discovered by Mr. Payne Collier. Burbidge the actor, while 
playing Richard the Third, struck the fancy of a fair citizen, who ap- 

ointed him to call upon her under the name of Richard the Third. 
iliemee meatal the assignation, and forestalled poor Burbidge. 
When the latter arrived and sent in his name, Shakespeare sent ° 
word back that William the Conqueror was before Richard the Third. 





—_-_-— 


SONNET. 
To a Young Lady. 


Ir charms can make this world a scene of bliss, 
Defy affliction’s scourges, laugh at care,' 
And never yield to sorrow nor despair,— 
Then surely thou, sweet maid, art blest in this : 
For seldom yet did western climates cull ’ 
Than thee a flower more bright, more beautiful ! 
The heavenly lustre of thy radiant eyes, 
Sparkling like fiery ripples round the prow 
When the tall vessel Asia’s waters plough, 
Could win an angel from the empyreal skies, 
And make him languish ever at thy nod, 
As Christians say he stands before his God.— 
Oh! if they’d bow, who own a heavenly birth, 
How must thou triumph o’er the sons of earth ! ? 
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THE BARONESS.—A NOVEL. 
BY PARISIANUS. 


CHAPTER I. 
Tue Carats Mai, 


Ir was in the middle of August, 1822, that the epoch of our tale 
commences. The clock of the General Post Office in Paris had 
struck the hour of five in the afternoon, and the passengers, who had 
secured places in the various mails for their different destinations, 
began to arrive. Hackney coaches, cabriolets, private carriages, 
and gigs, thronged opposite the gate of the extensive building, and 
encumbered the narrow street which has been dignified with the il- 
lustrious name of Jean Jacques Rousseau. The porters and numerous 
dependants on all public institutions were most assiduous in aiding, 
or rather embarrassing, the individuals who issued from their 
respective vehicles, with importunate assistance: and the often re- 
peated cries of “ Which mail does Monsieur go by—Brest—Havre— 
Strasbourg—Calais— Lyon—Mezieres?” &c., were strongly min- 
gled with the oaths of postilions, the shouts of hostlers, the authori- 
tative commands of the government couriers or guards, and the harsh 
voices of the sentries patrolling in front of the portals of the post- 
office. 

The mails were drawn up in a long line across the wide court 
which is known as the Cour d’Horloge ; and many an anxious eye 
was turned towards the large clock that stands upon the building at 
the extremity of the yard. It was Sunday afternoon, and the mo- 
ment of departure on the Sabbath is fixed at half-past five instead of 
six, which is the ordinary hour during the week. The horses were 
already harnessed to the massive vehicles, the postilions stepped into 
their ponderous boots, ahd the passengers were requested to take 
their seats. 

A variety of questions and petulent replies now ensued. 

“Is my baggage safely stowed away, porter?” enquired a fat 
English gentleman in bad French. 

“ Certainly, my lord,” was the reply; “do you think the people 
who attend upon the Lyons mail are robbers ?” 

‘‘And my umbrella!” screamed an old lady, as she endeavoured 
to ascend the steps of the Orleans coach without assistance. 

“ Right as the flask of cognac I stowed away for you, madam, in 
the left hand pocket,” returned an insolent fellow in a smock-frock. 

“ Which is the Caen mail 2” demanded an Italian refugee, taking 
the remnant of a cigar from his mouth, and throwing it upon the 
list shoe of a gouty Scotchman who was employed in paying the 
porter for having taken care of his trunk, which i two shirts 
and a pocket handkerchief. 

“‘ Cannot you use your eyes and read the names on the panels ” 

“How ignorant some people are!” said a little English boy of 
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thirteen to his mother.—“ Thank God! I have received a good edu- 
cation, and should know where to look for C, A, E, N,” added the 
urchin, as he spelt the word with a triumphant glance towards his 
parent. ; 

“ Send for a gendarme to take up that gentleman in the handsome 
coat and new hat, who is fumbling in this old lady’s pockets,” roared 
a postilion, as he pointed to an individual literally clothed in rags. 

‘* The governor ought to complain to monseigneur, the minister of 
the interior,” observed another beggar, scarcely better clad than the 
one to whom his allusion was directed 

At length the bustle ceased, the busy hum of voices dwindled into 
comparative silence, and the passengers were quietly ensconced in 
their respective places. The postilions were seated like statues 
upon their horses, waiting the signal for departure, and fixing their 
impatient glances upon the clock at the bottom of the court. No 
sooner had the first stroke of the chimes announced the half-heur, 
than the mail which stood first in the rank, and which as long as we 
can remember has always been that of Mezieres, started from its 
station, and dashed out of the gates with the speed of lightning. The 
others followed with the same rapidity, and in five minutes not even 
the noise of their wheels met the ears of the loiterers in the Cour 
d’Horloge or the Rue Jean Jacques Rousseau. 

The Calais mail was the fifth that issued from the nese. 
The postilions cracked their whips as the four strong Normandy 
horses that were harnessed to the vehicle launched forth at full speed, 
and the equipage threaded the narrow streets with an astonishing velo- 
city, despite of the crowds of carriages, coaches, waggons, carts, and 
cabriolets, which often threatened to bar its progress. At ten minutes 
past six the horses were changed at St. Dents, a distance of six miles 
from the post-office of Paris. 

But the reader must not imagine that the remainder of the long 
journey of seventy leagues was to be performed at the same rapid 
rate. The first stage is called a Royal Post, and the postilions deem 
it their duty to accomplish it in as short a time as possible. When 
once St. Denis is passed, the mail relapses into the sober pace of 
about eight miles an hour. 

The mail is separated into two divisions, The front department 
is occupied ‘by the guard or courier and one passenger ; and the body 
of the couch, or the interior, contained in 1822 three persons; this 
number is now reduced to two. 

On the present occasion the interior was occupied by three gen- 
tlemen, who observed for a long time a reserve and taciturnity with 
regard to each other that showed the pre-occupation of their minds, 
One was an old man of seventy. His few thin locks were as white 
as snow—his forehead was covered with a thousand wrinkles— his 
mouth was drawn in-- his cheeks sunken —his small dark eyes hollow 
and death-like. Stili the ravaging hand of time had not robbed his 
countenance of a certain stern expression, nor his aspect of a noble 
and aristocratic air, that denoted the individual once habituated to 
command and to be obeyed. He was dressed in deep black—his 
clothes were cut in a peculiarly old fashion long ago exploded — and 
the ponderous cloak, with which he was inore encumbered than ren- 
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dered comfortable, was lined with costly sables. A massive gold 
chain hung from his watch-pocket, and he occasionally regaled him- 
self with a pinch of snuff.from a box made of the same metal. But 
his hand was trembling, and his head shook with the feebleness of 
overburthening years. Still his countenance betokened that the 
energies of his mind had not failed in sympathy with those of his 
frame, the physical force of that old man did not involve the moral 
powers in their decay, nor did his memory cease to recal in glowing 
colours the deeds of his youthful day. The actions of his past years 
seemed to him but as the events of a few by-gone summers at a little 
distance. 

This venerable personage had taken his place in the mail under 
the name of the Chevalier d’Altamont; a title, the cross of St. Louis, 
which he wore at his button-hole, seemed to corroborate. 

The individual who occupied the second place in the Calais mail 
was a man who had probably seen fifty summers. His cheeks were 
florid, his hair still dark, his teeth acl ornate, and his large black 
eye seemed capable of piercing to the very soul, and of scanning the 
secret thoughts of the most wary and the most skilful in conceali 
their intentions beneath a mask of hypocrisy. A certain satirical 
smile played around his lip and gave to his countenance an air of 
conscious importance and sovereign contempt for his inferiors, which 
failed to impress a new acquaintance or a stranger in his favour. 
He was dressed in the extreme of fashion, his clothes were evidently 
fabricated by the first Parisian tailors, and his eye occasionally lanced 
with a look of complaisance and satisfaction on the red baal of the 
legion of honour which he wore. 

His name was entered upon the courier’s way-bill as M. de Moirot, 
Notary Public of the Rue Vivienne, Paris. 

The third seat of the interior was filled by a gentleman of about 
thirty. His features were regular and striking, the facial line was 
aquiline, the eye dark and fiery, the hair black and slightly curled. 
But his countenance bore evident marks of the inroads that dissipa- 
tion and irregularity of life had made upon his constitution. His 
clothes were somewhat shabby, he possessed no cloak nor great-coat 
to envelope himself withal, and every now and then he pulled down 
his sleeves to conceal the holes that appeared in his dirty kid gloves. 
His double-breasted waistcoat was carefully buttoned up to the throat, 
and did not permit the smallest particle of linen to show itself about 
his person. His manners were free und easy, his impudence in ad- 
dressing the most perfect stranger was unparalleled, and his good 
opinion of himself was only equalled by the bad one that others en- 
tertained of him. 

This individual, whose name was Sans-géne—and a very appro- 
pute name it will eventually prove to be—had booked himself for 

oulogne-sur-Mer, whither he was going to receive a considerable 
property left him by his father, ws ad just died m that town 
pent. a surfeit and consequent apoplexy occasioned by the de- 
ceased gentleman’s unconquerable predilection for fried an 

It was not till the mail had arrived as far as Chantilly that either 
of these three passengers ventured to break the silence they had so 
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rigidly maintained, At length M. de Moirot was wearied of that 
selfish taciturnity, and resolved to interrupt it. He turned for a 
moment towards the window on bis side, looked in the direction in 
which the palace was situated, and pointing it out to his aged com- 
panion said, ‘‘ The king is at this moment in yonder dwelling.” 

“T know it,” returned the chevalier, “‘ and let us thank a bounti- 
ful Providence for having restored an ancient dynasty to its rights, 
and established the former glories of France on a firmer basis than 
ever!” 

“ You were then no friend to the emperor?” observed the notary. 

“ An honest man is never a friend to tyrants,” was the laconic 
answer. 

“ Quite right, old fellow,” said Sans-géne, accompanying his ap- 
proval with a familiar slap on the chevalier’s knee. 

“And yet, messieurs,” persisted M. de Moirot, with a peculiar 
suavity of voice and manner, “ and yet Napoleon has done more for 
France than ever was performed by the Bourbon family.” 

“He rendered her the most miserable country in the world—he 
covered her plains with slaughtered heroes.” 

‘* Sacrebleu ” cried Sans-géne, totally unawed by the indignant 
glances of d’Altamont, “ the old fellow does not preach badly.” 

“Still the fame of Napoleon’s victories is undying on the page of 
history,” said de Moirot, casting a look of contempt at Sans-géne, 
who ran his fingers through his hair with the most ineffable non- 
chalance. 

“Glory is an empty bubble, and peace conduces to the welfare of 
illustrious men. But let us change the conversation,” continued 
M. d’Altamont; “and, in order to vary the topic, ere we dispute, 
allow me to ask whether you propose going as far as Calais?” 

“Ah! that’s it,” cried Sans géne, helping himself to a copious 
pinch of the chevalier’s snuff. ‘* Good dust this, old boy—bought at 
the Ciret, of course—eh ?” 

“‘] intend to stop at Amiens,” said de Moirot. 

“ And I also,” observed the chevalier. 

“Tis a disagreeable hour to arrive at an hotel—three o’clock in 
the morning,” observed Sans-géne ; ‘“ deuced tired, and obliged to 
shift for one’s-self. No gentleman can stand it, ou le diable m’em- 
porte.” 

‘* Had not pressing business compelled me to visit the neighbour- 
hood of Amiens,” began M. de Moirot, without noticing Sans-géne's 
observations, “ I should not—” 

* Ah! it is not in the town, then,” exclaimed the old man quickly, 
“that the mail will put you down ?”’ 

** Mon pardon—I must endeavour to snatch a few hours of repose at 
Amiens, and then a hired carriage will speedily convey me to the 
chateau.” 

‘A chateau near Amiens, in Picardy !” said the chevalier hastily. 

“*T am about to visit the Baroness of Grandmanoir,” observed the 
notary. 

* Devilish high connexion that,” exclaimed Sans-géne. 

“ Within a mile of Amiens,” continued de Moirot, “ the two very 
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first objects that meet the eye are the tall spire of the cathedral, and 
the distant turrets of the ancient chateau.” 

«“ [T have remarked them in former times,” said the old man. 

“The manor-house is surrounded by groves of lofty trees; but 
the turreted walls peep over that verdant enclosure. There is not 
a finer estate in all Picardy than that of Grandmanoir. ~ Perhaps 
you have seen it yourself?” 

“If my memory do not fail me,” returned the chevalier slowly, 
«T think I have once or twice been an inmate of the noble mansion. 
But for many years I have not visited this part of the country. Of 
course the baroness is still alive ” 

“And in good health,” said de Moirot. ‘“ The excellent lady! 
she has seen many a change of season, many a political vicissitude ! 
At this moment she cannot be less than sixty-five or sixty-six years 
of age. I have had the honour of transacting business for her during 
a quarter of a century, and my father—” 

At this moment the wheels of the mail rattled on the pavement of 
the town of Clermont, and the conversation was dropped by the 
passengers in the interior. The chevalier d’ Altamont did not ex- 
hibit any wish to renew it, Sans-géne was fast asleep, and de Moirot 
became thoughtful. The night was dark, but not a breath of wind 
disturbed the tranquil leaf: the soft breeze of the morning had en- 
tirely subsided to a dead calm. The noise of the horses’ hoofs, and 
the cracking of the postillion’s whip, now alone interrupted the so- 
lemn silence, and the heavy vehicle rolled onward at an even and 
unwearied pace. Occasionally it made way to allow a diligence or 
a waggon to = by, and then with the right wheels in the dusty 
road, and the left on the pavement, its deviation from the perpen- 
dicular appeared to threaten an overthrow. But in a moment it re- 
gained the middle of the wide route, and relaxed not an iota of its 
steady pace. 

The clock of the town-hall had struck half-past three in the morn- 
ing, when the mail entered Amiens at full gallop. The postilion 
urged on his four obedient horses with whip and spur, and the courier 
blew a loud blast upon his bugle to give due warning to the clerk at 
the post-office. Ina minute the coach stopped at the door, and a 
hostler, who was employed in changing the horses, volunteered his 
services to convey the baggage of the two gentlemen, whose 
journey was completed, to the inn where they chose to put up. 

The morning was cold and gloomy. A mizzling rain descended 
like a fog, and beat in the faces of the shivering travellers. In vain 
the chevalier drew his cloak more closely around him, he could not 
repel the frigid sensation that numbed him. M. de Moirot’s teeth 
chattered as he walked up and down immediately opposite the 
post-office, while Sans-géne thrust his hands into the great-coat 
a of the courier to warm them. But the horses were soon 

arnessed to the mail—Sans-géne resumed his seat in the interior, 
the postilion mounted into his saddle, and the equipage again set 
forth upon its journey, carrying with it an individual whe will soon 
become no unimportant nor unamusing character in the progress of 
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this tale. The reader may readily guess that we allude to Sans 
ne. 

‘The hostler was now ready to perform his promise; and the two 
travellers followed him to the Hotel de France. By dint of ringing 
at the gate, the porter was as length induced to obey the summons, 
and admit the chevalier and the notary within the precincts of the 
hotel. A chamber-naid was obliged to leave her warm couch and 
prepare beds for the early visitors, which she did with an internal 
dissatisfaction that her countenance dared not betray. 

“You will call me at eight o'clock,” said M. de Moirot to the girl. 

“And you will suffer me to sleep as long as I choose,” observed 
the chevalier. 

A reply in the affirmative was given to each of these injunctions, 
and every one retired to his respective chamber. 


Cuaprer IT. 
The Breakfast Table. 


About four miles from Amiens, in the most fertile part of Picardy, 
stood the vast dwelling of the Baroness of Grandmanoir. The old 
house, which had existed for ages, displayed a variety of species of 
architecture. On one side were Gothic towers, with frowning pa- 
rapets, and long windows arched at the top; on the other were 
aicueaies supported by massive pillars in the Corinthian fashion. 
The Doric and [onic were not less visible amongst that motley pile of 
buildings, which on the whole was vested with a certain air of sombre 
magnificence and gloomy grandeur that inspired awe and venera- 
tion rather than any other more pleasurable ag 
The chateau consisted of a large edifice, three stories high, with 
antique gables and massive chimneys that seemed incapable of re- 
sisting the violence of a storm. But there they had stood for three 
centuries, and the lapse of years had scarcely proved more ravaging 
than the efforts of the gale. The old chateau—it appeared to be- 
long not to time, but to eternity! On each side of the main build- 
ing, retreating some paces from a level with the front of it, and con- 
nected to it by the above-mentioned Corinthian colonnades, projected 
the two wings in rigid uniformity with each other. At the ex- 
tremity of the wings were the Gothic towers, and in their immediate 
neighbourhood an ignorant architect from Amiens had lately built 
a variety of out-houses in numerous modern forms and fashions. 
But on i central edifice was the grand Gothie tower. Figures 
representing ancient warriors occupied niches between suergtialn 
arched window of the whole fabric; the wood-work of the gables 
was fantastically carved ; the very belfry, in which hung the sonorous 
instrument that periodically called the inmates to the dining-halls, 
partook of that venerable antiquity. At equal distances along the 
roof of the building were placed tall rods of iron as conductors to the 
lightning. On one of these rods floated the banner of France—the 
insignia of the re-establishment of the Bourbon dynasty. 
he principal entrance, which was situated in the centre of the 
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main building, was approached by a flight of five or six steps, be- 
neath a portico supported by two pillars. This was also an improve- 
ment of the last century. ‘The: gate itself was composed of folding- 
doors, well studded with large nails, and as well secured inside by 
bolts and bars. They were only opened on grand occasions; a 
small wicket served as a means af egress and ingress for ordinary 
purposes. 

The inside of the venerable manor-house was as varied and diver- 
sified in its arrangements as the exterior. Some of the apartments 
were furnished in the fashion that was prevalent during the glorious 
sway of Louis the Fourteenth; and others were occupied by chairs, 
tables, and carpets, manufactured in the we 9 of the good King 
Louis the Sixteenth, or during the times of the Republic. The causes 
of this extraordinary variety may probably be accounted for here- 
after. 

The gardens and surrounding parks were laid out and arranged 
in the most tasteful manner. Cascades, Chinese bridges, fountains, 
arbours of twining jasmine, labyrinths of clematis and grape-vines, 
fish-ponds teeming with carp and tench, bowers of roses, rich fruit- 
trees, gaudy flowers, hot-houses, and summer-houses, were seen in 
all directions. Never was there a more enchanting spot. The 
gardens were enclosed by high railings kept in excellent order, and 
beyond them were the parks in which the sportive deer fed tran- 
quilly and unmolested. 

The baroness herself was an old lady who had entered her sixty- 
sixth year when the epoch of this tale commences. Forty-eight 
summers had scattered flowers over her extensive domains, and 
forty-eight winters had cast their snows upon the old castle, since she 
was first led a blooming bride to those ancient halls, The lord of 
Grandmanoir had encountered her in the gay saloons of the Fau- 
bourg St. Germain, in Paris, and selected her from the fair daugh- 
ters of the noblesse of France as the partner of his fortunes. The 
baroness was wooed and won; her parents, who were not wealthy, 
although of an ancient family,—being descended from the venerable 
constable Montmorenci, who fought and died at St. Quintin in 
1557,— were too much delighted at the proposal of the illustrious baron 
to raise the slightest rhe ; and the wedding was celebrated with 
all the pomp and splendour that individuals of their rank might have 
been expected to display. With an immense fortune, a magnificent 
estate, a handsome person, and engaging manners, the baron of 
Grandmanoir was well suited to render his spouse the happiest of 
women, They dwelt at the chateau near Amiens in the summer, 
and in the winter they sought the pleasures so abundantly found in 
the sovereign city of the world. Their union was blessed by the 
birth of a son in the year 1775; and soon after this event, to the 
astonishment of their friends and relations, the baron and baroness 
of Grandmanoir sold their princely hotel in the Faubourg St. Ger- 
main, dismissed their servants, disposed of their furniture, and‘de- 

arted on a tour to Italy. 

M. de Moirot, a notary in the Rue Vivienne, was nominated their 
agent to superintend their pecuniary affairs in Paris, to visit the 
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chateau at Amiens from time to time, and to transact all business 
that the baron might have with the French metropolis, For some 
time the chateau was shut up, as the return of the proprietors was 
expected to take place in the course of a year or two. But they did 
not make their appearance ; and M. de Moirot at length advertised 
the ancient manor-house to be let. <A rich banker, with modern 
ideas and with notions of comfort rather than of conservation of 
Gothic grandeur, hired the chateau; and being empowered by the 
conditions of the lease to make any reasonable alterations or addi- 
tions he chose, he caused the Corinthian colonnades to be erected, to 
enable himself and his family to proceed from the main buildings to 
the wings without being exposed to the inclemency of the winter or 
the scorching heat of summer. He moreover pulled down the old 
out-houses, and erected others in the modern style we have before 
deprecated. 

It was not till the year 1790 that the banker's lease was concluded. 
The baroness Grandmanoir then returned to France, accompanied 
by her son, but unattended by her lord. They were dressed in deep 
mourning—the one for a husband, the other for a father. M. de 
Moirot attended them to their ancestral halls, and gave up the keys 
to the widow. But she did not long inhabit the spacious manor- 
house in peace. The revolution broke out, and she was obliged to 
leave her native land. This time she sought the hospitable shores of 


England, where she remained until the re-establishment of the Bour- | 


bons allowed her to return to France and take undisputed posses- 
sion of her property. Her son had married the daughter of a French 
emigrant in had also been obliged to take refuge in England ; and 
two daughters were the fruit of that union. The little girls were 
named Eugenie and Clemence ; and both gave promise of being one 
day remarkable for an extraordinary degree of beauty. The anti- 
cipations of their parents were not disappointed; but they did not 
live to witness the fulfilment of their prophetic wishes. An epi- 
demic malady carried them to the tomb; and at the respective ages 
of eleven and nine, when the baroness returned to France, the in- 
teresting orphans were dependent on their venerable grandmother 
alone, whose years had multiplied, whose brow was wrinkled with 
cares, and whose path through life had not been strewed with an 
unusual profusion of flowers. Alas! many thorns had embittered 
her existence ! 

When the baroness returned to France in 1815, M. de Moirot’s 
son had succeeded to his father’s business, and to the agency of the 
financial arrangements of Grandmanoir. He is the same individual 
whom we have already introduced to our readers, and whom we have 
seen travelling in the Calais mail from Paris to Amiens. His father, 
at his decease, had left him an immense -fortune in addition to his 
etude de notaire ; and there were not found wanting certain scandal- 
ous tongues who declared that the greater portion of this wealth was 
extracted from the productive lands of Grandmanoir. Be that as it 
may, the baroness did not dispute the accuracy of the notary’s ac- 
counts, and M. de Moirot was an occasional—we know not whether a 
welcome—guest at the chateau. 
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It is, then, in the year 1822 that we have commenced our tale. 
The baroness was seated with her grand-daughters and two gentle- 
men at the breakfast table, and an unusual silence reigned on all 
sides. The old lady was oppressed in spirits, a neryous anxiety made 
her start at every step she heard in the corridor, or at every time 
the door of the oaken parlour was opened. Her countenance was 
paler than ordinarily, and ever and anon she cast glances of com- 
miseration or sorrow on Eugenie and Clemence. 

Eugenie was now eighteen years of age. She was tall and ex- 
qootely formed ; her dark eyes were replete with fire, they were 
the mirror of the purest of souls to reflect the chastest of thoughts. 
Her guileless bosom was unacquainted with the name of sin. She 
was one of those ravishing creatures that seem unfit to breathe the 
tainted air of this earth, and that are alone adapted to dwell in 
regions where care, vice, and infamy are not known. Her luxuriant 
hair fell in long ringlets over a neck of snow: her high-arched brow 
set off a forehead that spoke of virgin candour and innocence. Her 
complexion was somewhat inclined to the clear olive—a brunette, 
where the vermilion was scarcely distinguished, save on her ‘ips, 
which were red and pouting. Her ivory teeth were small and even, 
her nose was perfectly straight, her eyes were shaded by long dark 
lashes, which seemed to indicate that Spanish blood rolled in her 
veins ;—but it was not so. Nor were her passions like those of the 
ultra-Pyreneean maidens. Her heart was as incapable of a senti- 
ment of revenge as her virgin pride was impossible to be beguiled 
by the seducer. The amiability and generosity of her disposition 
were as unquestionable as her beauty and accomplishments. 

Clementine or Clemence was two years younger than her:sister ; 
and although her charms were in nothing inferior to those of 
Eugenie, they were entirely of a different stamp and cast of beauty. 
Her blue eyes beamed with mildness and bewitching softness, her 
flaxen hair was parted above a brow that might have shamed the 
whitest alabaster, and her delicate complexion was slightly tinged 
with the purple hue of health and youthful freshness. Her airy form 
was chiseled in most exquisite and enchanting proportions, her tread 
was elastic, her walk upright as the young tree, and her delicate 
foot scarcely seemed to touch the ground she trod upon. Her man- 
ners were full of playfulness and girlish sportiveness, while her 
sister’s were somewhat quiet and reserved. Eugenie was a domes- 
ticated being —Clemence was like the winged butterfly of opening 
summer. 

Between these two fascinating creatures was seated a young man 
of about six or seven and twenty years of age. He was of noble 
bearing, somewhat haughty in his manners, and very proud of his 
fortune and title. He had been left an orphan at an early age, and 
the care of aristocratic guardians increased his revenues to a con- 
siderate extent. His estate joined the vast lands of Grandmanoir, and, 
notwithstanding the haughtiness of his notions, be was well beloved 
by his tenantry and dependants. He was still single; and, being a 
constant visitor at the chateau of the baroness, it was generally sup- 
posed in the neighbourhood that Eugenie: or Clemence .would one 
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day become countess of Montville, As yet he had shown no marked 
preference for either; he was attached to them both, was enamoured 
of their beauty, was captivated by their amiability, accomplishments, 
and virtue; and although he secretly determined to fulfil the pre- 
dictions of his acquaintances, he was still undecided which to choose. 

With regard to Eugenie and Clementine thems¢lyes, each thought 
that the attentions of the count were paid chiefly to her sister; and 
of the two, perhaps, Clemence was the one who entertained for the 
aristocratic scion of the noble house the more deeply rooted germi- 
nations of affection. 

The other gentleman, who occupied a seat at the breakfast table 
of the baroness of Grandmanoir, was the Abbé Prud’homme. Father 
Joseph, as he was familiarly called by the family, was a man of 
about five-and-thirty. He was amongst that class of individuals 
whose characters are delineated by their actions and not by their ap- 
pearance or words. Like the generality of priests he was a hypo- 
crite and a gourmand, full of jesuitical sayings, holy remonstrances, 
saintly allusions, and divine breathings. e had many bad and 
many good points about him. He was cunning, clever, artful, and 
designing; on the other hand, he was generous, charitable, and even 
profuse in his liberality. He had been installed in his present posi- 
tion in the family sincé the return of the baroness to France. In 
person Father Joseph was tall, spare, and thin; his eyes were dark 
and sunken, his complexion sallow, and his cheeks hollow. He was 
a man of few words, generally wrapt in deep meditation, and capa- 
ble of concealing his sentiments and acutest feelings from the most 
penetrating 4 experienced. Such we believe is the character of 
Roman Catholic priests, a character formed by a mystified system 
of religion; but let not the reader suppose that we aim a blow at 
that saiaion through the medium of an attack upon its ministers, 
The flock may be sound and pure—the shepherd may be false and 
designing. 

The count de Montville, the priest, and the two sisters, all noticed 
the down-cast air of the venerable baroness, and longed to question 
her as to the cause.~ But that lady had inculcated mt sentiments of 
deference and respect into the minds of her grand-daughters, and 
inspired the same dwe in’ the hearts of the others, that no one ven- 
tured to hint at the melancholy which oppressed her, nor uttered a 
word that might bear the slightest allusion to the subject. The ba- 
roness of Grandmanoir maintained a certain feudal authority ‘in her 
own house ; and any visitors, who from time to time naittock of her 
hospitality, soon beeame accustomed to, the stately manners of the 
ancient dame, and paid strict observance to those Jaws that regulated 
the rest of the family. No general ever possessed a greater command 
over his regiment—mno monarch ever reigned mare absolutely over his 

ple than did the’ baroness in the ancestal halls of her departed 

usband. Still was her sway lenient and mild; no one felt the chains 

her authority had cast around ‘her dependants,—all fancied they 
obeyed from motives of respect and deference. 

The restraint already mentioned was peculiarly irksome to the 
two sisters. They loved and-revered their grandmother, and were 
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naturally anxious concerning the cause of her melancholy demeanour. 
They knew that M. de Moirot was expected, but they could not 
connect his anticipated arrival with the springs of the baroness’ sor- 
row. We must, however, leave them and our readers in a state of 
uncertainty for the present, and procrastinate any development of the 
mystery to the next chapter. 


(To be continued in our next.) 


THE LOVERS. 
A LEGEND OF GUERNSEY. 


On Sarnia’s* shores the gales are soft, 
And all the maids are passing fair, 
That wander in her gardens oft, 
To meet their own true lovers there :— 
But none was fairer in that isle 
Than Elgitha, whose very smile 
Might win an angel from his skies, 
And heav’nly cherubim beguile 
To leave their native paradise. 
And Albert owns the maiden’s love— 
Oh! he must be supremely blest ; 
Less sweet the pleasures of above, 
Less enviable to be possess’d 
Of boundless wealth and countless store, 
And Harems fill’d with women bright, 
That scarce endure their master’s sight,— 
He crayed not these, for she was more ! 


And they are wand’ring in the vale, 
And she is list’ning to the tale 

Young Albert’s lips are breathing ; 
Less sweet to her the lovliest rose 
That in her own fair garden grows, 

Less sweet the jasmine wreathing 
Above the maiden’s fav’rite bow’r, ' 
Than Albert’s syllables that hour. 

They told of passion never ceasing, 

And she the object of that love ; 

Thou canst not wonder words so pleasing 

Might waft her-senses to above, 

As saints have been in slumbers deep,— 
But those the dreams that fled with sleep, 

And this would never, never die ; 
For while on earth ’twas her’s to stay, 
Still would this one celestial ray 
Gild ever radiantly her day, 

And light th’ horizon of her sky ! 


Now the shades of night had begun to fall, 
As they reach’d at length her father’s hall ; 





* The ancient n me of Guemsey. 
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And they linger’d a moment in the grove 

To utter their parting sounds of love, 

And to witness the Moon in her virgin splendour, 
As they breath’d their adieus and farewells tender. 
At length they part, and the green-wood shade 
Has veil’d from her lover’s eye the maid: 

He hurried apace to the open plain, 

And homeward has trac’d his steps again; 

He saw the light from his turret gleaming, 
Around on the plain was its lustre streaming, 
Brighter by far than Cynthia’s beaming. 

He turn’d to the joyful beacon straight, 

But, ere he has reach’d his castle-gate, 

A challenge arrested his eager pace, 

And a brand has wav’d across his face, 

And a figure stern in his pathway stood, 

That haply had issu’d from the wood, 

Which on the right for a mile was spread ; 

But the youth has betrayed no sign of dread. 


Now Albert knew that the pirates there 

Often ravag’d the island fair, 

And bore in their barks, across the main, 

The wealthy till they were ransom’d again. 

He answered not, but he drew his blade, 

And a furious stroke at the pirate made ; 

But the seaman blew a whistle loud, 

And quickly was join’d by a ruffian crowd ; 

Till they came he diverted the blows that thickly 
Young Albert dealt with his weapon quickly, 

As patters the hail on the window pane, 

Or as falls in torrents the deluging rain. 

They have hemm’d the young warrior in around, 
They have dash’d his weapon to the ground, 
And have bound him strongly, foot and hand, 
At the voice of their daring chief’s command. 


Their work was done without blood or slaughter, 
And they bore their prey along to the water, 
Where their anchor’d barge, in a little bay, 
Securely moor’d from the curious lay. 

In Albert’s breast there was scarcely scope 

To entertain e’en the smallest hope ; 

But in deepest sorrow may come relief, 

And the glow of bliss may exterminate grief, 
When despair has seized on the wretched mind, 
And the soul to suffer its ills is resign’d. 

So came it now, as the lightning’s glance 

O’er the gloom of night will suddenly dance. 


** Release your prey!” The sudden word 
learly by all the crew was heard; 

The pirates smil’d to think that one 

Should bid them leave their booty, won 
By toil and danger—often dar’d! 

But, oh! the interval for thought 

Amid that pirate crew was short ; 

In vain might they till death have fought, 

In vain a host of heroes brought, 
In vain their brands were bared ! 
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A single warrior to the ground 
Has borne the glaives of those around 
With one sweep of his own; 
And on the ruffian-crew his eye, 
Like angry meteor in the sky, 
Glances so dread and fearfully, 
Their hearts grow cold as stone. 


As the snow melts away 
From the beam of the sun, 
So the glare of the ray 
From the eye of that one 

Dispers’d the crew ; and now his hand 
Unloos’d young Albert’s binding band. 
*Twere vain to say how Albert gave 
Meet thanks unto the stranger brave ; 
Or how upon his knees he fell, 

And to the Virgin there 
Address’d himself ; his beads did tell, 

And pour’d his fervent pray’r 
To heav’n; but, ere his vows were done, 
He chanced to gaze upon that one, 

And mark’d that stranger’s eye. 
Great God! the boldest hero’s breast 
That moment terror had confess’d, 

And sank all tremblingly. 
There was indeed enough for fear— 
His lip wore a contemptuous sneer, 

His eye was far more bright 
Than comet rushing in the heav’n, 
Tow’rds Phoebus’ regal palace driv’n ; 
Or than the radiant beacon gleaming, 
And high o’er Albert’s turrets beaming 

With far more pure a light! 


‘* Albert !”” exclaim’d the stranger then— 
“‘ Yes—thou art like thy fellow-men ; 
For all must shudder when they see 

A being in this world like me. 

Yet, haply, to this hand of mine, 
Which bears a power almost divine, 
Your life to-night you owe ;—some task 
For this, then, in return I ask ! 

I wish a confidant, to hear 

Secrets, that ne’er to mortal’s ear 

By lips of mine were breath’d before— 
For this I sought your native shore, 

As I have watch’d you from your birth— 
And you may live to scourge the earth. 
Thou shalt inherit all my power— 

For that I sav’d thy life this hour! 
Such is my hest—by few, O youth, 
That were not quickly done, in sooth! 
Hast thou ne’er heard of him whose life 
Is not contingent on the strife, 

Age, sickness, poison, or the knife— 
Him whose duration on this earth 

Will reach to centuries from his birth? 
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But let it pass—behold him here— 
Ah! well thy heart may sink with fear, 
As thus these sounds so strange you hear!” 


‘‘Thou wretched mortal!” Albert cried— 
‘* Of what avail’s thine earthly pride, 
Since heav’n and immortality 

Of future bliss are lost to thee ?” 

“Ah!” cried the other,—*‘ what! dar’st thou 
Revile the one who sav’d ere now 

Thy life endanger’d.—But you fear 

To ponder on the unborn year, 

Because, amid the mists of time, 

You see some penalty for crime, 

And a small chance of doubtful bliss ?— 
Oh! have I sav’d such heart as this ?>— 
Go, recreant, go—worm of to-day— 

I would not crush thee in my way : 

Too insignificant for wrath, 

I would not tread thee in my path !” 


“Then take the life thou deign’st to save 
This moment from the pirate’s glaive. 
Deem’st thou my heart so weak, that taunts, 
And all thy base alluring vaunts 

Of earthly grandeur and of power,| 

Have force to make me wish the hour — 
That’s mine on earth—although so short— 
Were long as thine? I spurn the thought, 
And would not link with one like thee— 
No, not for immortality !” 

Stern was the glance that stranger gave— 
‘* Then blindly rush into thy grave! 

Not by my hand to-night—Oh! no— 

This weapon shall not deal the blow: 

My vengeance must have other sort 

Of agony to make me sport!” 


He paus’d an instant—then again 
Resum’d his converse stern : 
“You love young Elgitha! how vain 
Is mortal’s dream! a sullen train 
Of woes, his happiness to pain, 
Will in a moment turn! 
Speed on the bridal—haste the cheer— 
Proclaim the hour of marriage near : 
Hence—hence unto thy maiden dear, 
And tell her whom thou hast met here! 
Say that upon the bridal night 
Will he join the assembly bright, 
And make her sport so rare, 
That Sarnia’s island long shall ring 
Of him that could perform such thing 
As I will show her there. 
Farewell—farewell! Forget not thou 
The message I have told thee now; 
But haste thine Elgitha to tell— 
Speed on the hour—till then, farewell!” 
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The night has pass’d—another day, 
Another, and another gone ; 

And many a week was whil’d away 
Since Albert saw that mystic one. 

He told not Elgitha the tale, 
But kept it in his breast ; 

To sadden her, of what avail ? 


Why need it be confess’d ? 
€ e e 6 6 & 


Her father’s halls with lamps are bright, 
And Elgitha is smiling there ; 
And Albert’s heart is gay and light— 
His love has never seem’d more fair! 
That evening to his longing arms 
Would give the maiden’s blushing charms ; 
That eve would crown his bliss ! 
His days had been a scene of joy— 
Since first he was an infant boy, 
Those days had pass’d without alloy, 
But, oh! how blest was this! 
The music seemed to breathe more sweet 
Than e’er before his ears did greet : 
He felt more free—his heart more light 
Than e’er himself had known ; P 
For, oh! it was the bridal night, 
And she is now his own! 
Yes—Elgitha is Albert’s bride— 
And there are gather’d Sarnia’s pride 
To welcome beauty’s fav’rite daughter : 
Her eyes could searce their raptures hide,— 
Those eyes, that, blue as ocean’s water 
Around the island deeply flowing, 
With perfect happiness were glowing. 


By Elgitha so sweetly blushing, 
Young Albert’s standing now ; 

And while his very veins are flushing— 
Those veins with liquid ardour gushing, 
And pleasure’s in his breast below, 
To think how soon clasp’d in his arms, 
Shall languish all those blooming charms— 

He whispers tender things, and she 
Fondiy attends—but timidly. 
“O Elgitha, this is reward 
‘‘ For all the moments we have shar’d 
“* Together faithfully— 
“ How bright our views of future bliss, 
“‘ For ev’ry day, as fair as this, 
‘‘Changeless appears to be! 
“‘ And when—great God !”—why sinks he there 
In agony of wild despair? 
Why groans his sorrowing breast ! 
And why is fix’d his glance upon, 
Amid the crowd, a single One, 
That stands among the rest? 
But, oh! that One—his very breath 
Seems laden with the shafts of Death ! 
M 2 
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All look’d upon the object near, 

That seem’d the cause of Albert’s fear : 
None knew his person, nor his name, 
Whence he had come, with whom he came ; 
AH shudder’d, as they each address’d . 


- His neighbour, ‘‘ who might be that guest ?” 


And he, with glance of eye so bright 

As to outvie the torches’ light, 

Was gazing on the luckless swain, 

Who ne’er on earth shall breathe again ! 
Yes—he has fall’n, and breath’d his last, 

His latest sigh is giv’n and past : 

From bliss to sudden woe the turn 

Came on so rapid and so stern, 

His heart, too much elate with joy, 

Broke ’neath that glance, which could destroy, 
For ne’er was such unearthly light— 

And this was Albert’s wedding night ! 

“?Tis THE ImmortTaAL!” one and all 
Cri’d out together in that hall !— 

** It és th’ Immortal!” he replied,” 

* By whom this night has Albert died. 

** Is not the scene a sport full rare? 
**Go—gaze upon the body there, 

** And learn that he, who dares my wrath, 
“« Shall thus be cut off in his path !— 
*‘And you, young maiden, and your sire, 

‘* That thus have mark’d your friend expire, 
“ Record in letters bright the thing, 

** That Sarnia’s island long may ring 

“ With mem’ry of a deed so fell— 

* Gentles, and lovely dames, farewell !” 


None mov’d—and scatheless ’mid them all 
Has he departed from the hall; —~ * 
Leaving behind him hearts too sad, 
That but an hour before were glad.— 
And what of Elgitha ?—She lhivd— 
But how that shock has she surviv’d? 
Oh! frenzy seiz’d upon her brain, 
And reason ne’er return’d again. 

Still does her melancholy sprite 
Ramble on Sarnia’s plains by night,! 
And breathe unto the list’ning gale 


The sad adventures of her tale! ® 
PARISIANUS. 





* It is scarcely necessary to remark that the original idea of this wild legend, with- 
- reference to locality, was partially furnished by a passage in Melmoth, the Wan- 
erer. 
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ON THE GENIUS OF EDWARD YOUNG. 


Tuezz isno English poet to whose merits less justice has been done 
by critics, than Edward Young. His name, indeed, by a sort of 
tacit consent, is allowed to hold a high place in the literary world ; 
but no monument of literary labour has been raised by his admirers, 
to perpetuate his greatness, to defend or palliate his errors. No 
Boswell has given to the world a detailed history of his private life 
and social habits; no Moore has expatiated on his beauties; and 
while other and inferior writers have been panegyrised and exalted 
to an almost superhuman dignity, by officious commentators, no 
elaborate and studied memorial has been inscribed to the genius of 
the author of the “ Night Thoughts.” Numerous side-winds have, 
indeed, favourably affected him; but never yet has the steady gale 
of critical admiration shed its balmy and refreshing influence on his 
memory. 

Johnson, whose large and vigorous mind was capable of enter- 
taining all the bearings of whatever was submitted to his judgment, 
and retracing, with judicious penetration, the subject to its first prin- 
ciples, seems, in his criticism on Young, to have heen in some 
measure deterred from giving a correct analysis of his poetry, by 
its alleged want of uniformity in manner and style. He says—“ Of 
Young’s Poems it is difficult to give any general character; for he 
has no uniformity of manner—one of his pieces has no great resem- 
blance to another. He began to write early, and continued long; 
and at different times had different modes of poetical excellence in 
view. His numbers are sometimes smooth and sometimes rugged ; 
his style is sometimes concatenated and sometimes abrupt; some- 
times diffusive and sometimes concise. His plan seems to have 
started in his mind at the present moment ; and his thoughts appear 
the effect of chance,—sometimes adverse, and sometimes lucky, 
with very little operation of judgment.” And thus, because one of 
his pieces has no great resemblance to another, the learned Doctor 
finds it difficult to fix a locality for his excellence, and considers a 
variety of style indicative of want of judgment. This is something 
of the strangest. A poem which is intended to convey the feelin 
of sorrow and despair, as they arise in the bosom of the poet, while 
suffering under the loss of his best beloved, is condemned for want 
of ‘judgment, because a regular and systematic classification of the 
passions isnot laid down in methodie order. It would be singular if 
they were, the passions had been so methodically classed, and would 
justly make the author liable to censure in a far higher degree than 
even his commentator is pleased to assign him for the omission....But 
what absurdities are broached under the sanction of a great name. 
Had Dr. Johnson considered for a moment before he pronounced 
such an uncandid sentence, he would most assuredly never have laid 
himself open to censure for the mere sake of relieving his strong 
and comprehensive mind from the labour of analytic comparison. 

In the “ Night Thoughts,” it was not possible, in consistence with 
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the nature of the subject, to lay down a direct plan of composition, 
or to prescribe the boundaries of sorrow and gloom; and it cannot 
tet sh be considered an encroachment on poetical rules, where 
the subject is new in the annals of poetical science. In asserting 
this, it is by no means meant to insinuate that grief has never been 
the subject of poetry, but simply that the “ Night Thoughts” present 
a wider field, and embrace a greater diversity of subjects, than those 
performances of which lamentations are the only theme. Sed Da 

Considering the poem with reference to the peculiar position in 
which the author stands, we cannot then, with fairness and candour, 
condemn it for irregularity. The tale we hear is not the recital of 
by-gone griefs, of former sufferings, but we start with the poet at 
the very outset of his sorrows. To every pang which rends his heart, 
a response is felt in our own bosoms ; in whatever situation we find 
him, we are, for the moment, as if actuated by the same emotions. 
He enlists our feelings on his side, and we wander on, unheeding 
aught save the eager desire of expressing them as they arise. To 
talk of order and regularity in a poem of this nature, is a palpable 
absurdity, and contradicts the very idea we form of expressing the 
sentiments of grief. It is not the object of the poet to take a pro- 
spective view of the subject of his poem, but rather to present before 
us thoughts as they arise in the mind; allusions and reflections of 
the most exalted nature, conjured up by melancholy remembrances, 
and a deep sense of mournful desolation. The whole poem is one 
of wild, irregular grandeur; but it is a wildness and irregularity 
which so well accords with the feelings it agitates, that any attempt 
at precise disposition would dissolve the charm. Indeed it possesses 
the strongest claim to admiration by its very irregularity. 

Although Dr. Johnson, in criticising the aggregate productions of 
Young, has awarded him but a kind of negative praise, and that too 
after a very slovenly manner, considering the universal admiration 
bestowed on the works, yet candour compels him to admit the un- 
usually rich and varied landscape spread before us in this divine 
poem. He says, “ It exhibits a very wide display of original poetry, 
variegated with deep reflections and striking allusions, a wilderness 
of thought, in which the fertility of fancy scatters flowers of every 
hue zm of every odour, * * * The excellence of this work is 
not exactness, but copiousness; particular lines are not to be regarded 
—the nen is in the whole ; and in the whole there is a magnifi- 
cence like that aseribed to Chinese plantations—the magnificence of 
vast extent and endless diversity.” And this is the man whose 
‘thoughts appear the effect of chance, sometimes adverse, and 
sometimes lucky, with very little operation of judgment.” 

Speaking of the individual poem, the Doctor is content to bestow 
on it the highest praise ; while, in pronouncing a general opinion on 
the whole works, he censures the poet for want of uniformity. Now 
this is unfair. The “ Night Thoughts” is a poem in no way pro- 
fessing to resemble any of the other productions of Young, but stands 
isolated and alone, requiring to be judged only by its own individual 
merits. As well might we accuse Milton of want of uniformity, be- 
cause his “ Paradise Lost” bears no resemblance, in style of thought 
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or versification, to “ L’Allegro;” or censure Thomson for the same 
reason, because the “Seasons” differ entirely from the ‘“‘ Castle of 
Indolence.” Indeed, there is no end to the catalogue; and every 
author, whether in prose or verse, would come in for an equal share 
of the learned Doctor’s extraordinary reprimand. 

In the whole circle of ancient and modern authors whom our 
country has produced, no man of true judgment will assign Young 
a secondary place ; and yet it is almost past a doubt, that very many 
individuals, whose judgment is otherwise clear and discriminating, 
have usually condemned Young, for being what they call gloomy. 
He is, say they, too much inclined to picture the dark side of things ; 
to mourn as one who hath no hope. Now this, though true in the 
fact, does not of necessity lead to the conclusion, that he is therefore 
to be regarded as a morose and cheerless speculator, whose over- 
heated imagination, without regard to accuracy or selection, delights 
only in dismal meditations, and conjuring up pictures overspread 
with melancholy gloom! As well might they bring the like charge 
against Blair, because the “ Grave” abounds in the most harrowing 
and freezing descriptions, many of which are most revolting to the 
feelings; but still they are undeniably so true a picture, that, in all 
its terrors, man only sees, as it were, an embodiment of his own 
imaginings. In truth, the same may be urged against almost all the 
more solemn productions to which the world has awarded the highest 
poetic honours. 

Those individuals whose judgment is given before they sufficiently 
understand the subject, ought not to suppose a man’s mind gor 
enveloped in gloom, until they actually perceive some subject, whic 
they know to be capable of conveying pleasurable sensations, to have 
been so distorted, as to leave the reader no alternative for his judg- 
ment. But how many are there who, without an instant’s reflection, 
without a moment’s preparation, destitute of the most superficial ac- 
quaintance with the subject, even in its most limited degree, take up 
the poem, and quietly leave the mind to be swayed from side to side 
by every illustration, until, bewildered and wearied, they give up 
the pursuit, and can only sufficiently understand its beauty by recall- 
ing the more prominent passages to their recollection. 

To form a proper estimate of the intrinsic merits of any poem, a 
far different course must necessarily be pursued. We must make 
ourselves intimately acquainted with the relative combinations which 
the poet illustrates; else, it is next akin to an impossibility to appre- 
ciate, to its full extent, the process by which the author “ accommo- 
dates the shows of things to the desires of the mind.”’* To say that 
the reader should be acquainted with the subject, is therefore to state 
an absolute necessity, in so far as a critical analysis is required. If 
those who charge Young with gloom, were only to look with a mo- 
ment’s attention on the subject of his Muse, they would at once per- 
ceive that the gloomy grandeur which pervades his poetry follows as 
a natural consequence of the subject; few things being so incapable 





* This is Lord Bacon’s sayin respecting poetr i 
, - : s y; and few are more appropriate in 
their meaning, or so often = deenvelly Hay “ aid 
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of the lighter and more pleasing adornments, as the consideration of 
human vicissitudes, and of the responsibility of the soul to its Maker. 

To disprove the assertion that Young’s plan of poetry is irregular, 
we have only to refer to his first great performance, where we shall 
find a degree of equability which even calls down the admiration of 
Johnson, who declares many of the passages to possess a high degree 
of splendour and nobility. This shows that his “ want of uniformity 
of manner, and the no great resemblance one of his pieces bears to 
another,” so far froin detracting from his merits, rather adds to his 
praine as a man of genius, inasmuch as it awards him the credit of 
aving excelled in different modes of composition. His merits, like 
those of other great men, rest solely on the degree of excellence 
that he has attained in composition, Without looking at the resem- 
blance one of his poems bears to another, let us look at the merit 
which distinguishes each performance ; and if his mind and genius 
shall appear to have been of such a high order as to distinguish him 
in more than one style of thought, it must follow, as a natural and 
undisputed consequence, that the degree of praise awarded to him 
must bear a proportionate relationship. That he excelled in more 
than one style of poetry, is abundantly testified by his works. ‘* The 
Last Day,” “The Love of Fame,” “ Jane Gray,” “ Paraphrase on 
Job,” * Resignation,” “ The Revenge,” “‘ The Night Thoughts,” &c., 
sufficiently attest the grasp and compass of his mind, and the sur- 
passing vigour of his understanding. The variety and magnitude 
of his images are only equalled by the admirable beauty with which 
they are rendered applicable to the subject, and the consummate 
skill with which they are worked into the narrative. The moral 
teflections, which distinguish his poetry above all others, are scattered 
throughout his works with the most unsparing bounty, and show his 
mind to have been deeply impressed with the knowledge which adds 

race. and dignity to human nature, and without which poetry loses 
half its charms. 

Young has eclipsed almost every competitor in the cause of 
vittue.. Religion seems to be the atmosphere which his soul most 
delights to breathe; and in pouring out his thoughts on man, and 
man's condition, he never forgets or loses sight of the connexion 
subsisting between our state of probation in this world, and the 
awfully important scenes which await us in eternity. 

In all his poems, this feeling of feligion more or less predomi- 
nates ; and even where it is not brought prominently to view, his 
Muse is evidently under the control of Christian love. His talent for 
satire displays itself in a degree so eminent, that Dr. Johnson has 
without hesitation assigned him a place in the very highest rank. 
He describes him as possessing ull the gaiety of Horace, without his 
laxity of numbers; and the morality of Juvenal, with greater va- 
riation of images. In that great satirical performance, the “ Love 
of Fame,” he shows such brilliance, such discernment and nicety, as 
must at once convince the mind of a judicious observer, that but little 
labour on his part was wanted to constitute him one of the greatest 
masters of that particular style of literature. His sentences have at 
once a keenness and solidity rarely equalled, and carry with them a 
resistless and overwhelming force, tempered with undeniable truth. 
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. His “ Paraphrase on Job” is undoubtedly entitled to our highest 
commendations, for the-admirable consistence with which the style of 
thought peculiar to the original poem is preserved throughout the 
translation. A fault often urged against those who have attempted 
a metrical version of this distinguished author, is their want of skill 
in preserving a proper balance between the metaphor and sentiment. 
Now, to those who are acquainted with the nature of translating the 
sacred authors into verse, nothing will appear to be so difficult as to 
maintain the metaphorical illustration in due subjection ; to keep it 
so disposed as only to shine forth as the ornament, and not to obtrude 
itself as a component part of the text. It'is to be reinembered, that 
no writings abound so much in‘simile as the Hebrew ; and they are 
introduced with such bountiful magnificence as in some instances to 
destroy the very end at which they aim. This luxuriant abundance, 
therefore, presents attractions which too often lead the versifier away 
from his subject ; and it consequently reduces the composition to the 
rank.of mere tinsel. No writer abounds so much in metaphor as 
Job ; and hence the increased difficulty of rendering his poetry into 
metre, and presenting the same style of language and thought which 
characterizes the original. 

The taste and power of Young as a translator are eminently con- 
spicuous in his '‘ Paraphrase.” The task is one of the utmost diffi- 
culty, and requires the greatest nicety and discrimination. The care 
necessary in the disposition of the metaphors, which abound to so 
extraordinary a degree in the most descriptive of all poets, has in no 
instance been more correctly or judiciously observed ‘than in this 
version. It is indeed a production meriting the highest commenda- 
tions, whether we look at the taste with which it is executed, or the 
skill displayed in bestowing on it all the ornaments of diction which 
his genius: made it capable of receiving.* 

Of the other productions of Young, it is sufficient to observe, 
they amply attest the vast powers of mind with which Nature had 
endowed him, and the noble use ‘he made of them in the cause of 
religion and virtue. No poet claims a higher rank among men of 
wit, and few can make the same boast, of having employed that wit 
in the cause of truth. Of his tragic powers, the “Revenge” will 
sufficiently testify the esteem in which he has always been held by 
those who are entitled to respect for their dramatic taste. 

The story of “ Jane Grey” isa happy proof of the elegance with 
which our author could, when he pleased, deck the subjects of his 
choice ; and, in this respect, it will bear comparison with some of 
the very best productions in our language ; although, as Johnson 
observes, it never became popular; adding, archly —“ Jane is too 
heroic to be pitied.” 

Without dwelling on the merits of the “Last Day,” and other 
equally celebrated pieces, we will at once proceed to speak of his 





e Job has been here classed among the Hebrew poets, though it is quite evident 
from his writings that a different counirv from Palestine, and a different people from 
the Israelites, were witnesses of his afflictions. The scene is laid in the land of Uz, 
and hence he has heen called an Arabian poet; though latterly some have attempted 
to prove him a Persian. , 
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reatest work, and that on which his fame chiefly rests; namely, 
the “ Night Thoughts.” This divine poem, never surpassed in the 
sublime grandeur of its conception, and the splendour of its execu- 
tion, may, and indeed ought, to be taken as the criterion whereby to 
judge of Young’s powers as a poet. In point of sublimity, it is not 
only equal to every poem in our language, but superior to all, save 
“ Paradise Lost ;” and when we say this, it is not surprising that we 
should feel indignant at the coolness with which Dr. Johnson de- 
scribes his merits, and the indifference to his excellencies with which 
he sums up his character, as shown in the quotations we have made 
at the beginning of this paper. Although, however, this is highly 
objectionable, whether as regards its accuracy of analysis, or its 
candour of judgment, it does not quite ao us for the concluding 
sentence of the criticism, in which the learned Doctor takes leave of 
this great poet in these words :—* His verses are formed by no cer- 
tain model ; he is no more like himself in his different productions 
than he is like others; he seems never to have studied prosody, nor 
to have had any direction but from his own ear ; but, with all his 
defects, he was a man of genius, and a poet.” Thus there seems to 
have originally been a doubt on the Doctor’s mind, that Young had 
real pretensions to the character of a man of genius; but, with praise- 
worthy candour, he grants him the possession of some few, and 
withal adds, that he was also a poet; premising even this meagre 
praise with the qualification, that he had defects. Dr. Johnson 
could occasionally utter nonsense; but to suppose a man capable of 
bestowing a criticism of such a nature, where Young forms the sub- 
ject, is to pay even a more degrading compliment to his powers, 
than to accuse him plainly of stupidity. 

The care with which he has perused and criticised Savage may 
be excused on the score of friendship; but the neglect with which he 
treated Young can only be condemned as utterly unworthy of the 
critic or the poet. He has not indeed refused approbation to many 
of Young’s pieces, but from such a writer, and on such a character, 
we look for something more than a mere general acquiescence in 
public opinion. Leaving Dr. Johnson and his criticism, therefore, 
we will examine some of the beauties of the “ Night Thoughts,” and 
discover in what Young is entitled to the praises that have been 
bestowed on him, and whether or not the objections urged against 
his poetry have their foundation in truth, or are urged only in 
general terms, and not founded on facts. 

The “ Night Thoughts” may be compared to a field abounding in 
a surprising variety of plants, of every hue and colour, but over- 
shadowed with the dark cloud of despondency, surcharged with more 
than mortal griefs. From brooding over the sorrows which oppress 
his own bosom, he is led to mourn over those of the whole family of 
man. He becomes rapt in more than earthly cast of thought, and 
his lamentations are those of a superior being, mourning over the 
children of mortality. His prophetic spirit mounts into ztherial 
regions, and wanders amid “ the glories of the sky,” in the majesty 
of immortal greatness. But he does not emerge, like other poets, 
at once from the regions of earth into the unspeakable grandeur of 
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other worlds: no! he leads us through the dark valley of the shadow 
of death, and presents before us the horrors which beset mortality. 
It would not accord with the spirit of his mighty Muse to show us 
the glories of eternity, without our having first been overshadowed 
by “‘death’s dark gloom,” and passed “ across the unknown river, 
life’sdreary bounds.”* He does not leave us to vague imaginings, 
but he presents things before us with a force and truth at once ap- 
palling to the mind, and startling to the understanding. Man is 
stripped and dispossessed by him of his imaginary perfections, and 
we see ourselves in all the naked deformity of human nature. Our 
passions, strong and wild, are often shown, in their impetuous course, 
overwhelming the barriers of virtue, and luxuriating in the delights 
of sensual gratification; until, alternately stung by remorse and 
shame, man shakes off the vile besetting sins, aid seeks for consola- 
tion at the throne of the Almighty. Thus his poetry is not a spec- 
tacle for the cold front of critical inspection to gaze at, but a vast 
performance, in which all mankind mingles ; where each passion of 
the human heart is traced through all its dubious windings, with a 
more than scientific skill, and the secret workings of the soul laid 
bare with such awful minuteness as to become almost physically 
perceptible. 

Our social vices do not escape his searching glance, but are held 
up to our detestation, and their end and aim made despicable, when 
compared with the glorious pursuit of virtuous perfection. The mere 
man of the world, whose faculties are tied down to this narrow scene, 
is admirably pictured in the following lines : — 


** Ye sold to sense, ye citizens of earth 
(For such alone the Christian banner fly), 
Know ye how wise your choice, how great your gain, 
Behold the picture of earth’s happiest man : 
He calls his wish,—it comes; he sends it back, 
And says he call’d another; that arrives, 
Meets the same welcome; yet he still calls on, 
Till one calls him, who varies not his call, 
But holds him fast, in chains of darkness bound, 
Till Nature dies, and Judgment sets him free— 
A freedom far less welcome than his chain.” 


Ilow finely conceived, and how exquisitely drawn! The last line 
especially is introduced with wonderful skill, and places at once 
before the mind, not only the character itself, but a beautiful and 
just reflection, which volumes could scarcely make more apparent to 
the reader’s mental vision. It is not, however, by quotations that a 
proper estimate can be formed of Young's poetry, As Johnson ver 
justly remarks, the power is rather in the whole ; and in that whole 
there is the greatest magnificence. His poetry abounds in thought, 
and may with equal justice claim the praise which Pope has bestowed 
on Homer, where he describes the “Iliad” as being like “a wild 
paradise, a copious nursery, which contains the seeds and first pro- 
ductions of every kind.” His similes are always grand and impres- 





* Burns. 
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sive ; and in no instance does he fall into the error (in the “ Night 
Thoughts” at least) of pursuing his illustration to a more than judi- 
cious extreme ; the mind of the reader is left to fill up the space 
between distant allusions. This can be accomplished without diffi- 
culty ; for though in some instances his allusions are somewhat ob- 
scure, yet they are never so much so as to break the train of a 
passing through the mind of an attentive and intelligent reader. He 
alternates with great felicity, and spreads out a vast variety of 
images with an almost inexhaustible profusion. For instance :— 


‘* How poor! how rich! how abject! how august! 
How complicate! how wonderful is man! 
How passing wonder He who made him such! 
Who centred in our make such strange extremes ! 
From different natures marvellously mix’d, 
Connexion exquisite of distant worlds! 
Distinguished link in being’s endless chain ! 
Midway from nothing to the Deity ! 
A beam ethereal, sullied and absorbed ! 
Though sullied and dishonoured, still divine ! 
Dim miniature of greatness absolute! 
An heir of glory! a frail child of dust! 
Helpless immortal! insect infinite! 
A worm! agod! I tremble at myself, 
And in myself am lost! At home a stranger, 
Thought wanders up and down, surprised, aghast, 
And wond’ring at her own! How Reason reels ! 
O what a miracle to man is man!” 


In the whole range of poetry it would be almost impossible to find 
such a multitude of ideas so closely assembled, and yet so admirably 
arranged. Language is inadequate to fill up the jem the “con- 
necting link midway from nothing to the Deity ;” and with the most 
consummate skill the author gradually increases in grandeur, until 
the enlarged mind of the reader is able to comprehend what words 
are inadequate to supply. 

Thus, from the very commencement of the “ Night Thoughts” to 
the concluding line, does the Christian poet enchain, by his magic 
powers, the faculties of the mind. He leaves nothing untouched by 
which he may illustrate his thoughts ; and whatever he touches re- 
ceives fresh beauties from his pen. Animate and inanimate nature 
are made subservient to his will, and become, as it were, the mouths 
by which he addresses our understandings, through the medium of 
the physical senses. In every thing of which we speak, the language 
on all occasions should be well suited to the nature of the subject. 
This important rule is the more necessary to be observed where the 
theme is*sacred or divine. In*this case the language employed 
should be the noblest'and weightiest to be found, that nothing mean 
or paltry may jar with the exalted ideas passing through the mind. 
When we ‘mention this, we naturally recur to Milton, where the 
‘words, though the most impressive that our language contains, seem 
to acquire a superior grandeur when clothing the sublime thoughts 
of this immortal poet. ‘Though we do not mean in this respect to 
institute a comparison between the author of the “ Night Thoughts.” 


- 
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and the illustrious author of * Paradise Lost,” yet we may with per- 
fect safety assert, that Young has not been insensible to the importance 
of most carefully selecting his diction, and his poem sufficiently attests 
the anxiety with which he laboured to convey his meaning in the 
most impressive language. 

But though he does not equal his great rival in this respect, we 
must not use ungenerous comparisons to detract from his merits. 
Milton stands at the very head of our poets for the magnificence of 
his style; and the reproach (if mequality with such a man can be 
called a reproach) must be shared alike by every author. Butif pre- 
cedence is to be awarded, where Dryden, Pope, and Thomson,— 
Goldsmith, Wordsworth, and Rogers, are competitors, the unbiassed 
judgment would never permit Young to be superseded by even one 
of these mighty masters of song. We must. therefore estimate 
Young’s style by the accessible standard of our greatest bards; and 
leave the divine Milton in his unapproachable eminence, surrounded 
by his own unapproached glory in language, as the indisputed mo- 
narch in sublimity of thoughts and splendour of language. Comparing 
him, then, with poets of his own order, we shall find that Young, 
though occasionally harsh and inharmonious, has not been unsuccess- 
ful in embellishing his ideas with suitable language, and that he has 
succeeded, upon the whole, in conveying his thoughts in a wonder- 
fully impressive manner. 

There is another essential requisite of — of this kind, in which 
ull must agree that Young has succeeded in a very eminent degree. 
This is in the character of the images he has employed. Where the 
theme is of a sacred nature, nothing is more absolutely necessary 
than the strictest care in selecting the grandest and most sublime 

rts of nature wherewith to adorn. the subject...In this respect 

oung has been peculiarly happy. _ Throughout his whole poem we 
find in no instance any allusion but to the noblest images that crea- 
tion can furnish. In this instance at least, he may claim comparison 
with any poet in any language; for in few works of imagination, 
except those contained in the holy Scriptures, do we find such a 
multitudinous assemblage of exalted and imposing illustrations. In 
the Hebrew poetry, seleed we are presented with such conceptions 
of the phenomena of nature, as are to be met with in that of no other 
nation. Although Homer is universally admired for his sublimity, 
yet Isaiah and Tob, in instances almost’ innumerable, soar infintialy 
above the Bard “of Troy divine.” Perhaps the reason always given 
for Milton’s superiority over Homer and Virgil, in majesty of theught, 
may be considered as correct when it is attributed to his fall acquaint- 
ance with that volume in which the wonders of God and his crea- 
tion are treated of with a power which no mortal mind save his own 
has equalled. In British poetry we look in vain for a single indivi- 
dual who has come so near the divine author of “ Paradise Lest” as 
Young. Some indeed there are, who may justly contest the claim 
in particular passages; but taking the “ Night Thoughts” as a poem, 
it undoubtedly is entitled to the praise of maintaining a more ele- 
vated course throughout, and with greater equality. 

After saying so much of his beauties, it may be expected that we 
should now advert to Young’s faults. Many and various are the cen- 
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sures which have been passed on his poetry, some of them certainly 
true, and others equally false ; yet none have assumed a very impos- 
ing form, either as regards bulk or substance. He seems indeed to 
be a poet too great to allow of many defects being made visible by 
critics; for none have gone the length of systematically pointing 
out his faults; and his admirers have never therefore thought it ne- 
cessary to analyze his merits. 

His words and style have been already alluded to, as being in 
some instances harsh and deficient in harmony of sound. These how- 
ever are but solitary and isolated instances, and deserve to be men- 
tioned only as exceptions to the general excellence which distin- 
guishes his poetry. Another defect, and perhaps that of all others 
which has caused him to be censured as a gloomy poet, is the pecu- 
liar manner in which he treats of what is called, the dignity of human 
nature. “In forming our notions of human nature,” says Hume, 
“‘ we are apt to make comparisons — favourable to ourselves by in- 
stituting a parallel betwixt men and animals.” Now it is evident 
that this is a method by which we are likely to elevate ourselves in 
the scale in a very absurd degree. But Young, on the other hand, 
falls into an error equally ridiculous, by pursuing the argument in 
the opposite direction, and depressing the proper notion we ought to 
entertain of our own excellence and importance in the chain of na- 
ture. By instituting a comparison between men and angels, we shall 
never arrive at a proper estimate of ourselves; and yet, Young seems 
to delight in picturing the deficiencies of man, and comparing the 
deficient state to which he has reduced him, with a perfection of 
which we are incapable, and which we are in no wise expected to 
equal. 

"he absurdity of this can in no way be excused, for it betrays an 
evident want off reflection ; and an unphilosophical method of pursu- 
ing enquiry, scarcely indeed deserving, in so great a man, the name 
of reasoning. This great. defect, then, must be allowed to stand in 
condemnation of Young, as an inaccurate metaphysician ; and so it 
must ever remain. 

This his most prominent error however, though in its relative sense 
obnoxious, must not be considered as a peculiar characteristic of the 
poet alone, It is the distinguishing quality of many of our most 
eminent theologians; who with praiseworthy zeal, but mistaken 
notions, attempt to perfect human nature by invidious comparisons 
with the exalted condition of the immortal and celestial beings, 
Young was a divine, and had not emancipated himself from the pre- 
vailing mode of clerical reasoning; but apart from these imperfec- 
tions, the ‘“‘ Night Thoughts” must be allowed to hold a conspicuous 
place among the productions of the most exalted intellects ;—and 
though surpassed perhaps. in. smoothness of numbers, and correct- 
ness of style, it justly claims the title..of being classed only as the 
second sacred poem in our language. * 





* We are not inclined to entertain so high an opinion of Young’s poetical merits, as 
the writer of this paper; but we fully agree with him, that this divine’s unquestionable 
merits as a sacred poet have been treated with as much neglect, as the very question- 
able qualifications of others in the same department have been unnecessarily lauded by 
interested admirers.— Ep. 
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SCRAPS FROM THE HOMERIC FEAST. 
By a Contributor to the Encyclopedia Britannica. 


Certain epithets of Homer, which have been hitherto involved in 
obscurity, we will restore to their original light, namely, Avrapoc, 
"Apbpdoroc, and Nexrdpeog. 

I. Avrapic.—The limbs or the garments of the Gods, as divine, 
are, we read, anointed with nectar or ambrosia, while the shoes and 
the feet of the men are Acrapol, and to this distinction the poet faith- 
fully adheres. Thus, about Agamemno, Ji. B. 50, ard so every- 
where about his heroes, we have— 


Tlooai 8 bmai \uwapoiow iénoaro Kaha widida, 


where the word is unfitly rendered shining instead of anointed, or 
shining with unguent, as Tibullus i. 7, 51— 
“* Iilius e nitido stillent unguenta capillo.” 


The brief Scholia here hold a torch to guide to the truth, when 
they say, Aurapoiosy" Aevoic, cal evrpadéow, f mpoarepopévac Ev Ty 
imodedéaBat. We are surprised that all the interpreters of Homer 
prefer the senses of white and shining to that of preunction; men 
always, it seems, rush to the worst side. Hence in J/. B. 382, Xdpic 
humapoxp7ysepvoc, the sense is, “ whose fillets are moist with unguent,” 
as in Il. T. 126, xepads Aurapordcdxapog, which is imitated by Martial, 
li. 29, 5— 
“* Cujus olet toto pinguis coma Marcelliano,” 


that is, “ with the unguent of Marcellus the perfumer.” So Sueto-~ 
nius, Ner, 20, speaking of the Neapolitans, Jnsignes pinguissima coma, 
et excellentissimo ornatu pueri; and Tibullus i. 8, 9— 

“* Quid tibi nunc molles prodest coluisse capillos ?” 
that is, “ soft with unguent ;” and verse 16— 


“* Nec nitidum tarda compserit arte caput,”’ 


that is, ‘shining with unguent;” which passages have been differ- 
ently, and in a way far removed from the meaning of the poet, in- 
terpreted yet men. Though Spanheim, a man of wonderful 
erudition, has made the most learned remarks (in Callim. pp. 72, 
427, 431, 565) about the words Aéwoc and Airapdc, yet, on this subs 
ject, he has not written with his usual clearness ; nay, we have ob- 
served that he has forgotten to state his interpretation of Aurapa) 
Géucores in Homer, and of Auwapoi xdépa in Hesiod. It must also be 
confessed, that many topics, which escaped us, have been handled by 
this distinguished critic ; so that if any person will compare the two, 
he will perhaps find every thing connected with this word, which 
was before obscure, now explained. 

_ It remains for us to discuss the meanings of the word in. the two 
instances just referred to. In Il. I. 156, 298, we have Aurapal 6é- 
pusres, which the Scholiast most appositely interprets mAovala:, opu- 
lent tributes ; but no one has yet noticed such a signification of the 
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word. The Latins, however, hold the torch and enlighten us, by 
showing that they almost to satiety call well-pursed men anointed and 
fat, but, on the contrary, those who are most necessitous, sicci and 
aridi. Catullus, Ep. 30, 44. 


“‘ Nisi uncta devorare patrimonia ;” 
and 10, ll— 


“* Cur quisquam caput unctius referret,”’ 
i.e. “return more opulent.” So Horace, Epist. i. 17, 11, what is 
known to barbers— 
‘* Si prodesse tuis pauloque benignius ipsum 
Te tractare voles, accedes siccus ad unctum ;” 
and i. 15, fin.— 


** Verum ubi quid melius contingit et unctius ;” 


i.e. “more gainful.” Martial,"v. 45, calls a more splendid feast 
unctiorem, but a spare or dry one, “ the bones of a feast ”— 


“* Antique venies ad ossa cone.” 


In the same sense we should receive the epithet pinguis: Catullus, 
Carm. Nupt. 3— 
** Surgere jam tempus, jam pingues linquere mensas.” 


Hence the common phrase, pinguis hereditas, &. On the contrary, 
the words aridus and aritudo denote “want,” or “mere avarice,” as 
well as siccus. Plautus, Rud. ii. 6, 39— 
‘‘ LA. O scirpe, scirpe, laudo fortunas tuas, 

Qui semper servas gloriam aritudinis.” 
Cicero, pro Q. Roscio, ‘‘In rusticis moribus, in victu arido, in hac 
horrida incultaque vita ;” and pro Quint. c. 30. “‘ Vitam semper hor- 
ridam atque aridam opposuit profusis sumptibus.” And we now first 
know what Martial (xi. 50) means by siccus onyx— 


‘“* Nunc furtiva lucri fieri bombycina poscit, 
Profertur Cosmi nunc mihi siccus onyx,” 


and elsewhere, on the contrary, pinguis onyz, i.e. a vessel of un- 

uent, either empty or full,—a passage which has miserably torture d 
the interpreters,—and many other instances of the same kind. That 
we may not multiply examples, we will just add a passage from 
Suetonius, Vespas. 16, in which siccit and humentes are banteringly 
conjoined : “-Creditur etiam procuratorum rapicissimum quemque 
ad ampliora officia ex industria solitus promovere, quo locupletiores 
mox condemnaret, quibus quidem vulgo pro spongiis dicebatur uti, 
quod et quasi siccos madefaceret, et exprimeret humentes.” 

If you ask from us what Hesiod (Theog. 63) means by the Acrapol 
xépor cat Sépara cada, assigned to the Muses, so inappropriately 
translated, Splendidi chori et edes pulcre, we will: immediately reply, 
that they are “perfumed apartments, fit for dancing, and beautiful 
houses ;” for xépoc, as tiros know, is ‘both “a dance” and “ a place 
for dancing,” as the Latins use concio in a double sense. Be not 
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startled at the idea that houses and apartments are said to be per-. 
fumed, Acrapa, for Homer has, in J/. T. 383— 


Kado’ elo’ iv Caray tiwdei, enoevre, 


“ placed in the sweet perfumed house of Paris;” for @d4Aapoc, in 
Homer, is a house, never a couch, which neither the Scholiasts nor the 
interpreters have seen, 


II. "Ap€pdoroc and 'ApEpooia, Néxrap and Nexrapeoc.—The Gods, 
on the contrary, are anointed with adu€pocia, Jl. Z. 170, as, while 
Juno arrays herself in royal robes, Homer several times uses the 


words dpuf3pooin and &uBpoovog— 
"ApBposiy piv mpwrov ard ypodc ipepoevrog 
Atpara ravra xaOyoev, ddevparo ct Aim’ ihaiw 
"AuBposip, idaryp, Té pa oi reOvwptvoy Hew 
Tod cai xcvupivow Atd¢ rpori yadeoBaric Oa, 
"Eprne t¢ yaiay re, cai obpavov ‘cer’ aiirpn. 
Te p' yt xpa waddv arevhapivn, idt yairac 
TleEapévn, yepoi moxapouc tmreke Gattvore, 
Kadovc, apBpociovc, ix epaarog a0avaroo. 


And in Jl. I’. 385, vexrapéov éavov, and T.25, vexrapéw yirdm, because 

arments of that kind were essenced with the most exquisite and 
Rauid odours. Hence, in Homer, vécrap and duPpooiy are rarely 
notions, and most frequently unguents, Il. T. 38— 


Tarpéxdkwp 8 abr’ apBpociny, cai vivrap ipvOpoy 
rake card pivwy, iva ol ypwe turecog ein. 


So Idothea, the daughter of Proteus, that she might inspire Mene- 
laus and his compan‘ons with ability to bear the fetid smell: of the 
sea-monsters, dropped unguent into their ears, Od. 4.°445— 


773. 
"AuBpoainy vrd piva txaory Oke pipovea, 
‘Hod pada rreiovaar, ddeace Ot ehreog ddpyy. 


And that auPpociy is an unguent, of which the Gods made use, the 
great poet has expressly shown to us, Od. 6. 365— 


'EvOade piv Xapereg AovVeay, wai ypioay thai 
"ApBpory, ola Oeovg ixevivoler aity tévrag. 


‘** Here then the Graces laved: Venus, and anointed her witli ambro~ 
sial oil, according to the custom of the immortal Gods.” This: pas~ 
sage is a decided confirmation of the fact, that the Homeric ambrosia 
is not so much a drink as an wnguent of the Gods. The very ambro- 
sial Poems of Theognis, verse 5, afford a further proof— 


oie dvak, bre piv ot ed rice torvia Anrw 
Poinkog padivge yepoiv tpavapervy, 

"AVavarwy Kadduoroy imi rpoyosdéi Nipvy, 
aca piv irdrnoOn Aijrog arretpecin 

‘Odpipg apBposinc, iyéagae St yaia wedwpy, 
T'yOnoev oi Babig movrog addog Todt. 


We disregard the degenerate sons of Homer, who represent’ aim 
brosia to be “ food,” and nectar a “ drink ;’’ whereas, in their proto- 
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type, both ambrosia and nectar are always liquid and fluid: Od. 
I. 359— 
"AAd 160" auBpocing Kai vixrapoc torw amdppwk, 
where he js speaking of the wine of Ulysses. So Plato, who is the 
Homer of philosophers, (that we may pass by the Latins), departing 
from the meaning of the divine poet, with whom he never wished to 
contract a close friendship, writes, in his Republic, ’ApBpociny ty cai 
véxrap win. And if we covet examples from poets of an inferior age 
and rank, Nonnus is before us (Dionys. x. 284), who has from these 
two potions made one edule— 
ov moroy EAKw 
Nixrapoc, apBpocing & ob Sedopat, 


and xii. 207— 

‘AuBpoviny Kai vicrap tuov Aide, “Aprede, rixrete. 
Here the grape is ambrosia, i. e. “‘ food,” and nectar is the “ liquor of 
wine,” or “drink.” The poet is speaking of Ampelus being changed 
into a vine. Hence xii, 211, Bacchus says— 

Eiéap tyw pepdrrecat, kai ob ropa poivoy dracow. 

We will take the occasion to correct an error in xii. 146— 

Apredog ov réOvnxe, Kai i Odver, ipepder yap 

"Eg worov, ob yuki vierap iyw oto Kovpoy apeipw, 
which words are thus translated: “Ampelus non mortuus est, licet 
obierit, desiderabilem enim in potum, non dulce nectar ego tuum 
puellum mutabo.” We see that in the Greek, as well as in the 
Latin words, it is denied that Ampelus should be turned into sweet 
nectar, though all the poets perpetually call the vine (apmedov): or 
wine “nectar ;” nay, even Nonnus himself (xii. 223) affirms the 
conversion of Ampelus into nectar— 

Lov dipac cig yAuKd vixrup dvat jpenpe Kooviwy. 
Therefore, that the poet may, in respect to verse 146, maintain his 
own consistency— 

"Eg rérov, ob yAuKd vixrap, 

change the particle ob into ot, whose, which was an obvious conjec- 
ture ; and the meaning of Nonnus is clear, and he will be consistent 
with himself— 

"Eg 7rérov, ob yAuKd vicrap, tyw cio Kovpoy apeibw, 
“ [ will change your son into drink, of which the nectar is sweet ;” 
and we shall wonder that a thing so plain has escaped the notice of 
interpreters, and of learned men. 

We are grieved to remark that Hesiod, who is in other respects 
always symphonious with Homer, is now first in opposition to him: 
Theog. 640— 

Nixrap 7 apuBpociny re, ramep Ocoi adroi tdovay, 
and verse 642— 
‘Qc vixrap & tracavro, cai apBpooinv tpareivny, 
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which words are taken from J/. T. 347; and he seems to confound 
the two words, as if they were food, not potions; but, while Guietus 
would expunge the second verse ag supposititious, we ourselves 
would rather eject the first, because éxacavro is translated gustarunt, 
“tasted,” which is applicable to a potion also; and thus Homer ana 
Hesiod would — Therefore, if the adjunct a&uPpdowe be used in 
mentioning the limbs ef the Gods, as yairae auBpooia, (Jl. A. 529), 
do not translate with the Scheliast, Oeiac, “ divine,” but evoopovc, 
“odorous,” or “ shining with unguent;” and Nonnus says of feet— 


Kai roddg apBpocioo peonuBowoy ixvoc ireiywyr, 


“ef a foot odorous with unguent.” Butif the epithet be applied to night 
or sleep, the signification is fetched from sweetness: we may say the 
same about the word vexrapeoc. This agreement, or non-agreement, 
of Homer with Hesiod furnishes to John Le Clerc, Adnott. in He- 
siodum, p. 102, an opportunity of charging both poets with negligence 
and inaccuracy. For, having cited what Eustathius has unscienti- 
fically written in his Commentary on Homer, he was not ashamed to 
make this effusion:—* But we should speak much more plaiuly, if we 
say that neither poet has speken accurately, and that no inference is 
to be drawn on the supposition of accuracy in either. It is, however, 
true that some of the ancients considered nectar to be a ‘ solid food,’ 
and ambrosia a ‘drink,’ as Eustathius shows in what follows, from 
Anaxandrider, Aleman, and Sappho. So little consistency do the 
poets observe in mere fictions.” 

We could wish that very learned men ef this sort would not so 
precipitately detract from the longeval fame of Homer, and would 
discuss at fuller leisure the topic which they handle, before they 
promulgate their decrees; for no writer can we expect to see, who 
is more uniform and more accurate in the use of terms than Homer 
and than Hesiod, who always sympathizes with him in these respects. 
We find in Athenzeus (xv. 8), that ambrosia was a name given to the 
lily, Mpoeipyrac & &vw rept abriic (aupocinc) Gre rd xpivov obrwe 
Aéyovor, and Themistius so far deviated from the original Homeric 
sense of the words in question, that he makes the first a fountain, 
and the second a meadow ; so that the exquisite and divine unguents 
at length became water and grass! We know not by what malignant 
influence men corrupt the holy genius of words: Orat. iv. p. 119, 
ed. 1618—’AdG Kal 6 Opdvoe abrov rod Avéc, kal  GAySiv) mpoedpia, 
kal ai rnyai row véxrapoc, Kai 6 Aetudy Tij¢ apBpooiac. 

We wonder, indeed, how it happened that Marianus Scholasticus 
(Aathol. iv. 18, 34), in a more evil age, conspires with Homer in 
applying auBpdowe to unguents, when men bern in the happiest 
times have distorted it into a very different meaning, especially the 
Latins, whom we want leisure and inclination to inspect and cite. 
We will lay before our readers that elegant Epigram of Marianus ox 
the Bath of Venus :-~ 


Myrepa Kimpuy édoveev “Epwe mort rede Norrpy 
_ Abrig droghétac Aapwad: caddy bewp 
Idpwe & dpBpociow yvOeig ypode dppica eveoig 
‘Yoan, ged rvoie decoy dvnler tag’ 
yo 


+ - 
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Eidey dei poddeooay avateiovow aitpyy, 
‘Qe ire rij¢g xpvciic Aovopévne Taging. 
We have thus cara Aéécv, at our leisure, translated it, while the other 
versions give only the sense :-— 
‘* Cyprida Amor matrem dum proluit hisce lavacris, 
Fons purus gnati lampade concaluit : 
Sudor ab ambrosia fusus cute, mixtus et almis 
Undis, o quantum veris ad instar olet ! 
Exinde et roseos exspirant semper odores, 
Aurea adhuc veluti se lavet ipsa Venus.” 

Even a man of duller optics would see here that ypwc apBpoatoe is 
‘a skin anointed with ambrosia,’ because Marianus, in the 5th verse, 
clearly represents that ambrosia, or unguent, to have been rosy, which 
had thenceforth always perfumed the bath with its sweet influence. 
But if auBpocin is in Homer sometimes “ food,” it does not lose the 
nature of an unguent, because the most learned Fortunatus Scacchus, 
in Myrothecio, |,42, p. 210, whom the reader can consult, has shown by 
many examples that the ancients even drank unguents, and we are 
indebted to him for having saved to us the trouble of proving the fact ; 
but this most diligent scholar has forgotten Galen, de LL. Af. iv. 9, 
who has most appositely called Snprax), which is at once both an 
unguent and a potion, by the name of a&ufpooia, and he must have 
learnt this from Homer; for the remains of what is true and ancient, 
often shine forth in writers of great fame and wisdom: "Ediédour dé cai 
wivev airy gddppaxa, riv re prSpadarewor dvopalopévny ayvridoror, 
ds Bpociay, cat Snpraxhy.* 

e must also beg leave to observe that Homer, and his coeval Hesiod, 
were unacquainted with a word of great celebrity among other writers, 
propor, unguent, and pvpw, to flow by drops; and we should ourselves 
conjecture that the words du€pocia and véxrap, in these master poets, 
had the same signification as pvpor, since each knew that the ancients 
used the most exquisite unguents, zvpa, and if you do not take duPpocia 
and yvéxrap in those poets for the choicest unguents, unguents would 
have been without a generic name. And we may well wonder that 
the sons of Homer should easily forget the epithets and adjuncts of 
so great a poet; so that when Homer had said yairac apufpooia, 
Meleager (Anthol. iv.) has degenerately used the word pupoBdorpuxoc, 
whose hair is essenced with unguent. 


(To be continued.) 





* But the author of the criticism is here mistaken ; for, by the principles of Greek 
construction, &uBpoclay refers to uiOpaddresov.} 
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So long as civil liberty shall be regarded by Englishmen as the greatest bless- 
ing that they can enjoy and the source of many inestimable public and private 
advantages,—so long as high-minded and consistent patriotism shall meet 
with its due reward in the praises and enthusiastic aspirations of a grateful 
people,—so long will it be the duty of that journalist who espouses the great 
cause of civil and political freedom to rescue from oblivion the names of those, 
who in other and far different times fought and suffered for the acquisition of 
those rights which we now enjoy without question or dispute, and to hold up 
their names as beacons that have lighted us along the dark and thorny path 
leading to the land of promise. John Thelwall was one of those early poli- 
tical reformers who first kindled the spark which has since become a mighty 
flame ;—and we pity that man, who, looking back on the times in which the 
orator lived and the scenes in which he played a conspicucus part, can rise from 
the reading and say that the interest excited both by the man and the events 
has long passed by. Feeling a very different sentiment ourselves, and con- 
vinced, as we are, that common gratitude should suggest kind and pleasing 
reminiscences of the man who did all that he could do constitutionally in de- 
nouncing a tyrant king, an oppressive war-loving and poor-grinding ministry, 
and a venal, time-serving House of Commons,—and in establishing, even at 
the hazard of life and freedom, the liberty of opinion and of the press, we 
shall endeavour with.what little ability we possess to do for the memory of 
John Thelwall what a highly respected contemporary has so ably done for 
Muir and his fellow-martyrs of Scotland. 

John Thelwall was the son of a respectable sick-mercer of London, and 
was born on the 27th of July, 1764. He received the kind of education then 
usually given to the children of his own condition ; but the early death of his 
father most probably shortened the term of his school-existence which was so 
distasteful to the embryo champion of liberty. All efforts to induce him to 
adopt his father’s calling as his own were unavailing; for his mind soon be- 
trayed a love of literature and the drama, which unfitted him for the pursuit 
oftrade. After remaining for three or four years in an unsettled state—first, 
thinking of the stage—then, of the arts—and subsequently of the law, he at 
length took up literature as a profession, in which at the age of twenty-four, 
he was already gaining an honourable and competent livelihood. The pro- 
gress of revolution in France was at this time (1789) the theme of general and 
all-absorbing interest all over Great Britain ; and it can scarcely be matter ot 
surprise that youthful enthusiasm prompted Thelwall to take that prominent 
part in the debating clubs to which his talents entitled him. The most cele- 
brated of these clubs—‘the Society for Free Debate’”—was held at Coach- 
makers’ Hall :—it existed for more than half a century, and boasted, among 
other members, of an Erskine, a Garrow, and a Gurney. From the age of 
nineteen, at which he enrolled himself member of that society, to that of four- 
and-twenty, Thelwall’s political opinions experienced that change which free 
and honest enquiry will ever produce in a young man. His earliest prejudices 
verged towards Toryism :—we cannot wonder that, living as he did in full 
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view of all the horrible abuses which that party had encouraged to the injury 
of all classes—except the immediate dependents, he went into opposite ex- 
tremes and advocated measures, which the more rational reformers of the 
present day repudiate as subversive of public peace and happiness. De- 
graded as the great factions were, which composed the parliament, and alike 
regardless of the national privileges and lavish of the public money,—venal, 

servile, and minister-ridden, all justly thinking that men had begun to feel 
that the heaven-born minister was fast plunging the country into slavery ;: 
but few had the boldness to run the hazard of pains and imprisonment for 
the expression of their honest opinions. Thelwall not only had the boldness 
to express his own, but to advocate the right of all to express theirs freely and 
without control. 

The absurdity of calling that assembly a national representative house, 
im which @ majority were the nominees either of the government or of indivi- 
dual peers and commoners,—in which, in point of fact, 162 individuals could: 
unite their influence to legislate for several millions to whom they owed no 
personal responsibility, became so strikingly manifest to Thelwall, that in the 
Westminster election of 1790 he came forward as an active supporter of Mr. 
Horne Tooke—an independent candidate—neither Whig nor Tory, but the 
friend of the people. ‘The great factions coalesced, and Horne Tooke was 
thrown out; but the zeal of Thelwall’s advocacy made for him a friend, who 
for several years continued tv solace him under the persecutions to which his 
fearless conduct as a politician exposed him. To bring about parliamentary 
reform in the fullest sense of the term, and to effectuate the abolition of all 
state abuses, was his great ambition; and he never omitted any opportunity, 
both by writing and public speaking, to denounee the corruptions of the court 
and the commons. Thanks to improvements in education—the public at 
large have gained for themselves the great victory and already obtained—in 
part, at least—the object, in striving for which so many excellent and upright 
individuals forty-three years underwent the greatest persecutions, and were 
treated as common felons. The probable success of these early reformers 
induced the Pitt administration to gag public opinion—to destroy the liberty 
of speech and of the press: and under this baneful influence the different 
political debating societies that had been established by the Duke of Rich- 
mond, Lord Grey, and Major Cartwright, fell one by one either into ruin or 
insignificance. ‘‘ The Society for Free Debate’? was about to be suppressed 
—Thelwall embraced this opportunity of vindicating the right of popular 
discussion, and he was obliged to fight the battle atonz,—for none had the 
boldness to stand by him in the contest. The associations still fell one after 
another, and Thelwall’s popularity declined with them ; but still he held on 
his purpose steadfast and unwavering. ‘‘The London Corresponding So- 
ciety”’ was the only body that kept its ground during the panic occasioned by 
the measures of government and the news from France. It was just at the 
period, when every difficulty was thrown in the way of public meetings, and: 
when individual hazard was incurred by harbouring these unfortunate recu- 
sants, that Thelwall delivered the following speech, which, as being highly 
characteristic of his general style of oratory, we insert here as being charac- 
teristic of the man not less than the politician :— 


“This is no season for indulging the idle sallies of the imagination; the 
hour is full of peril and dismay; the womb of Time is labouring with great 
events; and now, if ever, every good citizen, every real friend to the peace, 
the prosperity, and, above all, the permanent happiness of mankind is called 
upon to sound the solemn alarum that rouses the noble energies of the soul, 
that shakes off the sullen lethargy of indolence, and, chasing the idle phan- 
toms of pastime and frivolity, calls up that serious, awful train of contempla- 
tion, without which it is utterly impossible that we should acquire the sedate- 
ness of character, the improvement in knowledge, the true wisdom, and the 
advancement towards the perfection of truth and fortitude, which al! of us, cre 
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long, may have reason enough to wish we had attained. In short, this is a 
season for enquiry, not for pastime ; and it is therefore that I assemble you 
together in this public manner, to stimulate you to enquire into the nature of 
your rights as Britons and as men, and to investigate the nature and causes 
of that unhappiness which we cannot but feel too sensibly, however ignorant 
we may be of the sources from whence it is derived. Penetrated with the 
truth of this representation, and aware of the precipice on which we stand, 
and to the very verge of which the persecuting violence of an overbearing and 
desperate faction is endeavouring so precipitately to urge a half-awakening 
nation, I haye renounced myself those pursuits of taste and literature, to 
which, from my boyish days, I have been so fondly devoted as to sacrifice to 
them the flattering prospects of affluence and worldly ambition which a lu- 
crative profession presented before me, and have devoted myself, wholly and 
entirely, to the service of the public; a sense of whose injuries is the only 
stimulus of my conduct, and whose happiness alone I look forward to as my 
dearest and my ultimate reward. 

“‘ When every coffee-house is filled with party hirelings and venal associa- 
tors; when anonymous letters are sufficient to blast the peace and destroy 
the personal security of the best and worthiest members of the community ; 
when even your own house and your own table furnish no longer a sanctuary 
and an altar, where it is safe to offer up the free incense of friendly communica- 
tion; when the very domestic, who eats your bread, stands open-mouthed 
behind your chair to catch and to betray the idle conversation of your un- 
guarded moments; at such a time as this, the utmost caution is evidently 
necessary, both in our conduct and in our expressions; and that this caution, 
on the one hand, may not degenerate into tameness and inactivity, nor be 
frustrated, on the other, by the nets and snares of wicked and designing men, 
it becomes more than ever requisite for ourselves and for society, that we 
should cultivate, with tenfold diligence, every species of political and constitu- 
tional knowledge; because, it is by such means alone that a fund of intelli- 
gence and copiousness of idea can be obtained, that may enable us to utter 
our complaints with sufficient perspicuity, without, at the same time, trespass- 
ing on the boundaries of legal propriety, and exposing ourselves to the ma- 
lice of the harpies that are hovering aloft ready on the first opportunity to 
devour us. - . . . I shall not, at present, enter into the inquiry concerning 
the proper deserts of: those by whom a system of this description may be in- 
troduced or supported ; it would be a painful task. I am more desirous of 
informing, than of irritating, your minds ; more anxious to impart the wisdom 
that softens to benevolence, than to inflame the passions to coercion and re- 
venge....1 ama stickler for principLes, not the advocate of MEN and PAR- 
TIES; an opposer of vice and TYRANNY; not the personal enemy even of the 
oppressors. If others, judging from the warmth of my expressions, or per- 
haps from the narrowness of their own souls, cannot believe these professions, 
I pity them; I am not angry with them; I look into my own heart, and I 
believe I know my motives! ... 1am a sans culotte! one of those who think 
the happiness of millions of more consequence than the aggrandizement of 
any party junto! or, in other words, an advocate for the rights and happiness 
of those who are languishing in want and nakedness! (for this is my interpret- 
ation of a sans culotte; the thing in REALITY which Wuics PRETEND to be /) 
All factions, therefore, do me the honour to hold me in equal detestation ; 
and would be as far from trusting me, as I from being the tool of their am- 
bition .. . . Every individual may do something in the service of the cause. 
We have virtue and truth on our side; and these,-if we are at once aefive, 
vigilant, and prudent, cannot fail of ultimate triumph over the arts of false- 
hood and corruption. Let us speak truth, then, with boldness, and cultivate 
it with incessant diligence; but let us speak with all the caution we are 
masters of; that, as our views are peaceable and honest, our conduct may, if 
possible, escape calymny and misrepresentation, and so we may shun the 
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fangs of the harpies that would devour us; and this, not because we shrink 
from oppression and persecution (for to suffer injustice in a good cause is, in 
fact, a glorious distinction), but because, whenever ignorance and misery are 
so prevalent as we now behold them in this unhappy country, the real friend 
of mankind has duties of an active nature calling incessantly for his benevo- 
lent exertions, which cannot be duly attended to and discharged within the 
.gloomy confines of a prison. Not that I mean to insinuate that, even ina 
dungeon, a philosophical and enlightened patriot need be entirely useless to 
society. Mind! mind!—that almost omnipotent faculty of man! superior to 
the malice of persecution—defies the chains and dungeons of the oppressor ; 
and, while the body still languishes in confinement, makes to itself wings, 
and, scaling the walls and barriers that vainly endeavour to enslave it, scatters 
its emanations far and wide.’ ” 


Unceasing were the annoyances and persecutions which Thelwall encoun- 
tered in his well-intentioned endeavours to establish the freedom of the sub- 
ject; and at length, with a view of suppressing the Corresponding Society, 
the government agents arrested Hardy, Thelwall, and six others who were 
active co-operators of the small body of LisERAt politicians. We shall now 
quote from the work respecting Hardy’s arrest, for the account is, to us at 
least, graphic and interesting :— 


“On the morning of the 12th of May, 1794, about nine o’clock, a friend 
called upon Thelwall, when the following conversation took place : 

“«* Citizen, I am an early visitor, and I am sorry to say I have bad news to 
communicate.” 

“« « Say it quickly then,’ replied Thelwall. ‘ More fourteen years’ transport- 
vation? or is it to be hanging now ?’ 

*** You have said it, citizen! It is too true! Hardy was arrested at six 
-o’clock this morning, on a charge of high treason, and all his papers seized !" 

“«* Then my information was correct! ] was told on Friday last, that war- 
rants were made out against eight of us; and that the names of Hardy, Rich- 
ter, Lovet, and myself are among them.’ 

- “© Pitt triumphs, citizen Thelwall; you must fly while you have a chance, 
or you are a dead man!’ 

“* Fly, citizen, fly! and by flight stamp all our proceedings with the ap- 
pearance of conscious guilt! Why should I fly?’ 

*** For my sake, and your dear child’s,’ said his agitated and weeping wife, 
who was present. 

“«* My dear wife!—my poor child!—you have already tasted of the cup of 
persecution, but as yet disgrace has not approached you. Shall I, by flying 
in the hour of danger, avow myself a traitor, and make my Stella and her 
children hopetess outeasts ?’ 

“** You will act for the best, I know,’ replied his wife, ‘ and I will endeavour 
to bear, as I ought, whatever may be your decision.’ 

“* * Affairs are coming to a sad crisis, citizen,’ said his friend. 

*‘ Affairs are at a sad crisis, citizen,’ returned Thelwall. ‘ Let us look back 
upon the last thirty years, and see to what we are brought. The fruits of our 
incessant labour snatched from us to pay enormous taxation; our bodies 
seized on, and pressed into a hateful war; our minds cramped by the heavy 
penalties of a judge’s sentence; our constitution subverted by laws made to 
suit the purposes of a government oppressive to the people; our petitions for 
redress treated with insult; our legal meetings punished with what amounts 
.to transportation for life; and, finding that heavy fines, imprisonment, and 
transportation, do not suffice to satisfy their revenge, they must satiate it in 
our blood, for daring to stand up for our rights and the rights of genera- 
tions yet unborn! It is not for ourselves, citizen, we are struggling, but for our 
children’s children! How many generations yet in embryo wil] have to 
slave to pay the enormous debt of the last twenty years!’ 
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“ ¢ Citizen,’ returned the other, ‘our country will never sanction this at- 
tempt on our lives.’ 

“* Alas! friend,’ replied Thelwall, ‘we shall have a hard struggle for it. 
‘Show me, in the whole history of state prosecutions in this country, any in- 
stance where the victim has escaped the hands of government, and I will ad- 
mit hope! But we will hope, nevertheless,’ said he, brightening up, ‘ we 
will not only hope, but we will cast away fear!’ We have gained one 
point at least—a grand, a glorious point—we have taught a jury what is 
their right and duty; and our persecutors have been obliged to confirm that 
right. We may have an independent jury; and, if we have, give us but the 
slightest appearance of justice, and, as we have neither compassed nor ima- 
gined any unlawful act, we will beat them here, too! So cheer up, my dear 
wife,’ said he, kissing his child; ‘ though I may be kept from you for a short 
time, it is impossible the heart of a man can be more free from fear than mine 
is at present.’ 

“Immediately upon this information, Thelwall proceeded to visit the different 
sections of the society, urging them to firmness and moderation during the 
approaching crisis. As nothing had yet been done by them to justify, accord- 
ing to the constitutional law of the land, any charge of treason, which the 
proceedings of government seemed to menace, he exhorted them neither by 
rashness on the one hand, nor by timidity on the other, to give any advantage 
to their enemies. He took also the proper means for summoning an extraor- 
dinary meeting of delegates of the societies at his house, for the following 
evening; and then, without troubling his head about his papers, which he 
had been advised to destroy or to conceal, he spent the rest of the day at 
home, in endeavours to re-assure his wife and mother, and, in the evening, 
went to the theatre.” 


Throughout his trials Thelwall maintained the same calmness and self-pos- 
session. On the i3th of May, 1794, the spy Walsh and his satellites ar- 
rested him and seized all his papers and books, many of which he never 
recovered. His examination before the privy council and what passed in the 
Tower we must pass over; but we cannot avoid quoting more largely than 
usual from the trial :— 


“On the Ist of December, 1794, according to notice which had been given 
to Holcroft, Kidd, Joyce, and Bonney, they were placed at the bar of the Old 
Bailey, and underwent the form of being acquitted for want of evidence ! 

“ After their discharge, Thelwall was placed at the bar; this trial lasted five 
days, during which time he kept up an incessant correspondence with his 
counsel, Messrs. Erskine and Gibbs, which enabled them to detect a multi- 
tude of misrepresentations and perjuries, and prevarications, in the testimony 
of the spies and informers by whom he had been beset. The statements of 
the genuine witnesses, as they may be called, to distinguish them from the 
former, were, in reality, more favourable than adverse to him, as they parti- 
cularly established the fact of his utter abhorrence and reprehension of all 
suggestions that could have any tendency to violence, nor must it be forgotten, 
that neither Thelwall nor his colleagues rested any part of their defence on 
the circumstance of the proposal for calling the convention being negatived in 
the committee. 

“In the calm and full possession of his mind, having watched the whole 
proceedings, he had the firmness deliberately, but with politeness, to stand 
up and interrupt the judge in his final summing up, and to point out to him 
an error in his recapitulation of the evidence, which error, the judge after re- 
ferring to his notes, had the candour to acknowledge, with thanks, for the 
very proper interruption. 

“* But there was a circumstance attendant upon this trial, more gratifying to 
Thelwall than even the acquittal which preserved his life: and this was the 
opportunity he had of clearing his character from the vague but deeply in- 
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jurious calumnies which had been urged: against him, both while he was in 
confinement, and in the course of the preceding trials. 

“‘The number of witnesses which he now brought forward, whose station 
and respectability in society made their evidence indisputable, was sufficient 
to make the judge himself assert in his summing up, ‘ that the gentleman at 
the bar had produced such testimony as to character as was seldom heard in 
that court.’ Some of this testimony was so clear to the whole tenour of 
his life, that we cannot refrain from quoting a few of the answers which 
were given on that occasion. The reader will there see, that the judge, 
in his summing up, speaking of the evidence, Mr. Cline, Mr. Wilson, and 
Mr. Clark, professional men of distinguished eminence, says, ‘ they have given 
a very good character of the gentleman at the bar—a character of such 
a nature, that we cannot read it over again without astonishment, after 
the very bad character which he has, with that luxuriance of idea, that 
Mr. Parkinson speaks of, given of himself. With a disposition to make 
large allowances for temper, and for manner, and with a very favourable 
impression of the prisoner’s character, from the account given of him by 
these witnesses, it is impossible to say there is not a great deal to explain in 
the writings and conduct of this gentleman, and if it cannot be explained, 
there is a great deal to blush for, considering he is a man of letters, a man of 
Jiberal education, who has lived in habits of intercourse with gentlemen, and, 
above all things, he is a British subject.’ 

“‘The summing up being concluded, the jury retired to consider of their 
verdict. 

“As it was well known that this would be the last trial, should the prisoner 
be found not guilty, the whole kingdom was waiting in anxiety for the result. 
Thousands of people, on this, as on Hardy’s trial, were congregated around 
the prison, and the court itself was crowded to suffocation. On the retiring 
of the jury, a dead silence reigned in the court. The crowd without, when 
given to understand that the jury were in deliberation, eager to catch the first 
sounds that might inform them of the result, sunk also into the stillness of 
night. The chief justice, who probably conjectured what the verdict would 
be, availed himself of this silence to address the court, particularly warning 
his audience against any tumultuary expression of their feelings. 

“‘ At this awful moment all eyes were fixed upon Thelwall, who, firm and 
undaunted, awaited erect the fiat which was to award him life or death! 

“The door of the jury-box at length opened, and the gaze of the audience 
was turned upon the countenances of the re-entering jurymen, which Thelwall 
scrutinized with a glance which would have read their inmost souls. 

“‘ An awful pause of some seconds succeeded, which was at length broken by 
the steady firm voice of the foreman of the jury. ‘ My lord,’ said he, turning 
himself towards the judge, and then towards the prisoner, ‘ we pronounce the 
gentleman at the bar—Not Guilty.’ 

“¢ These words were no sooner uttered than the enthusiasm which pervaded 
every breast, burst through all restraint, and filled the court with acclama- 
tions; the multitude on the outside of the court-house, as [before on Hardy’s 
trial, caught the sounds, and instantly re-echoed them. 

“‘ Thelwall, to whom permission to live had thus just been given, stepped 
forward. and silenced the applause by a burst of eloquence, which must have 
been heard to give an adequate idea of it, but of which we have some faint 
conception from the following extract, taken from W, Ramsay’s short-hand 
notes of the trial. 

*« «My lords and gentlemen of the jury, if any thing could increase the af- 
fection I bear my country, it certainly must be the circumstance of this ac- 
quittal. Ifa plain, simple, unconnected man, with neither rank, fortune, nor 
connexions to recommend him, after having laboured twelve months under all 
the calumny which a particular set of party writers could pour upon his 
head—after lying seven months in prison, without any opportunity to vindi- 
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cate himself, and whose friends could not dare to vindicate him for fear of 
falling under similar predicaments themselves—if, under all these circum- 
stances, after the diligent collections of this mass of evidence (a great part of 
which, I own, appeared to me not connected with my case—but I submitted 
to the judgment of the court)—if, under all these circumstances, the accumu- 
lated weight and pressure laid upon me was not sufficient to bear down and 
erush so isolated and unprotected a man, there must be something in the dis- 
positions of the people of Great Britain—something eminently virtuous in this 
eountry, which every Briton must reflect upon with pride, and which must 
render every individual still more anxious to promote its happiness and 
prosperity. 

“«* My lords and gentlemen of the jury, I protest, in the sight of my coun- 
try, and call upon that posterity whose applause I hope to obtain, and whose 
happiness I have anxiously laboured to procure, to bear witness for me, that 
I never was actuated by one vicious motive in any part of my political con- 
duct, however provoked by the insults and indignities that may have stimu- 
lated too irritable a disposition. I call upon that country, and upon that 
posterity, to regard either with detestation or affection my memory hereafter 
as what I now say shall be found true or false—that no part of my political con- 
duct has ever had any actuating motive but a desire to promote the welfare and 
happiness of my fellow-creatures, by peaceable means—by reason alone; and 
that there stands not an individual in this court, there exists not an individual 
in this country or in the universe, who has blended so much activity with so 
anxious a desire to prevent all violence. Not only have | forborne all per- 
sonal concern with violence, or plans of violence, myself, but a great part of 
my activity has been exerted in preventing the society with which I have been 
connected from being led by spies and informers (by the Taylors and the 
Lynams who had insinuated themselves into it, for purposes of the blackest 
treachery) into schemes of rashness and violence—in preventing them from 
being seduced by such beings into the ridiculous project of procuring arms, 
and exchanging the artillery’ (holding up a pen), ‘ which you have been told 
im evidence is the only artillery I ever mean to make use of, for pikes and 
guns, and al] those instruments of destruction, which I hope, one time or 
other, and anxiously believe, will be entirely thrown aside, and no longer be 
permitted to make the wife a mourning widow, and the orphan babe an out- 
east from society. 

“«* My lord, I take leave of the court and jury, returning them my most 
sincere thanks for the anxious attention they have paid to this trial.’ 

“‘ The effect of this address was extraordinary. The manly eloquence and 
earnestness with which it was uttered, the truth which was so evidently 
poured from the deep recesses of the heart of the speaker, the energy of ac- 
tion with which it was accompanied, most forcibly impressed every hearer ; 
and such was the extent to which the judges participated in the emotion 
which it excited, that it is a fact, they actually forgot to go through the cus- 
tomary forms of liberating their prisoner, until reminded of it by the gaoler. 

“Thelwall now retired through a private passage to join his family, who were 
waiting in the neighbourhood, in anxious expectation, the result of the trial, 
and to whom every quarter of an hour messengers were employed to convey 
intelligence of the proceedings. He endeavoured, with equal privacy, to re- 
gain the residence from which he had been detained for seven months, but 
notwithstanding ali his precautions, he was recognised by the multitude, who 
took the horses from the carriage, and drew him, with shouts of triumph, to 
the door of his house in Beaufort Buildings.” 

__We have now passed over the most stirring incidents of Thelwall’s public 
life. The result of the Tory measures of 1794, however fraught with ill they 
may have been to individuals, was equally decisive and glorious to the cause 
of Reform. The Whigs and Reformers reconciled their differences, set aside 
their jealousies and made common cause :—their united efforts, weak at first, 
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became at length more powerful, and finally succeeded, after a contest of more 
than forty years, in defeating the enemies of the people and the supporters of 
corruption. 

Mr. Thelwall’s private life was in every respect what his best friends could 
have desired :—he was a good husband, a good father, and an honest upright 
member of society. He married his first wife in1791,—by whom he had a nu- 
merous family, of which three sons and one daughter are still living. Of his 
“Stella” those who knew her speak with unqualified and enthusiastic praise; and 
it was owing undoubtedly to her affectionate fondness and sound discretion, that 
he was enabled to bear up cheerfully and successfully against the civil storms 
that threatened to overwhelm him. Thelwall’s occupations in private life 
were those of a teacher and lecturer on elocution; and in this professional 
pursuit he received most efficient aid from his wife. This lady died in 1818, 
—and in 1820 (as we believe) he again married. By her, to whom he then 
united himself, and who is the writer of his Memoir, he had a son in 1833. 
Of his amiable widow we now take our leave, thanking her for the trouble 
that she has bestowed in the collection of materials not generally familiar to 
her sex, and for the efficient manner in which she has unfolded the various 
important events which not only concern her husband’s memory, but teach a 
great national lesson. We hope that her labour will meet with a reward 
more substantial than the praise of reviewers. 





TRAVELS. 


Journal of a Horticultural Tour through Germany, Belgium and 
France. By James Forses, A. L.S. 8vo. Ridgeway. 


Tue scientific cultivation of plants may be said to be quite of modern date ; 
and in no country has it been carried to greater perfection than in England, 
where the establishment of various societies for its encouragement sufficiently 
indicates the interest felt upon the subject. Mr. Forbes is well-known to all 
connoisseurs of plants as the author of a valuable work entitled the ‘‘ Hortus 
Woburnensis,” a catalogue of the exotic and indigenous plants and shrubs at 
Woburn Abbey, together with directions for their cultivation. As the Duke 
of Bedford’s head-gardener, and one of the best horticulturists in Engiand, 
Mr. Forbes was especially well-fitted for the task of describing the contents 
of one of the best gardens in England; and the duke’s sense of his ability is 
sufficiently proved by his liberality in commissioning him to visit the gardens 
of the continent, and to compare the state of the art abroad with that at home. 

The book, although chiefly devoted to professional purposes, contains many 
pleasant and instructive remarks on general subjects, and may be read with 
advantage even by those to whom the science of botany is a sealed volume. 
The author’s conclusions with regard to the general state of horticulture in 
Germany, Belgium and France are as follow :— 

‘The plants in the hot-houses are in most of the establishments kept in 
excellent order and in a healthy state; the Succulente also appeared to be 
much more extensively cultivated than they had hitherto been in England ; 
but the general order and neatness of the grounds were but little attended to. 
They did not appear to me to well understand the forcing of fruits, except in 
one or two places in France, nor did I perceive that nicety in the training of 
fruit-trees which is thought indispensable in this country. Vegetables are, 
however, in large establishments more extensively grown ; but there certainly 
did not appear to be such a general spirit for horticultural improvement as is 
now prevailing in this country. At no period, indeed, was gardening and the 
collecting of plants ever pursued with greater spirit in England than at this 
moment,—insomuch, that we can scarcely visit a nobleman or gentleman’s 
garden without observing improvements and alterations proceeding in every 
direction.” 
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POETRY. 


A Selection from the Poems of His Majesty Louis the First, King 
of Bavaria, imitated in English Verse. By Grorcte Everitu. 
London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Tue poems selected by Mr. Everill give a very fair specimen of the mind 
possessed by the royal author. The versification being good, the work merits 

rusal. Mr. Everill, in the preface, speaking of the original work, remarks, 
‘‘ The feelings of the royal author led him to the selection of such subjects as 
were more immediately connected with his own affections and interests, indi- 
vidual and social. His poems may, therefore, be traced from his palace, his 
family, and his friends—to Germany, under the invasion and depression of 
the French ; to Italy, fallen from her Roman glory; to Greece, beneath the 
tyranny of the Turks ; and to the political prospects of the whole of Europe. 
The poems also exhibit a keen sense and vivid description of the beauties of 
Nature and Art which the author visited in his various tours, both in his own 
country and in various parts of Eyrope.” 


Sketches from Life, Lyrics from the Pentateuch, and other Poems. 
By Tuomas Race. Longman and Co. 


Tue reception that the former works of this author received, has induced the 
‘‘ Nottingham Mechanic” again to present himself before an intelligent pub- 
lic. In his preface he says, ‘‘ We are indebted to pecuniary straits brought 
on by a long train of affliction, for issuing this small publication; for which 
he respectfully solicits the same indulgence and liberal support so kindly 
vouchsafed to his preceding publications.” 

We have no doubt but the religious part of the community will cheerfully 
respond to this appeal, as we are assured that they will derive much pleasure 
and profit from a perusal of this excellent little volume, as it breathes a spirit 
of elevated piety through all its pages. 

It opens with ‘‘ Night,”” which forms two books. In the first book, the 
poet’s lament of the “‘ death of his boys,” we think is very pathetic, as it 
_ forth all the tender feelings of human nature. Towards the conclusion 

e says :— 


“ Yet cheer thee up, my heart, the psalmist’s joys 
Be thine.—They never can to me return, 
But I may go to them. The brilliant spots 
Of love’s warm sunshine, fancy’s pencil laid 
Upon the canvass of forth-coming years, 
I may not, cannot see. But I may meet 
My boys, my darlings, neath a fairer sky, 
Where, in the rays of Uncreated Love, 
Delighted, we shall bask for evermore ; 
And there throughout eternal ages learn 
To bless the hand that smote them, and thus bore 
From earth’s dark sorrows to a realm of peace.’’, 


bs Night “d is followed by minor pieces, under the head of “ Sketches from 
Life,” ‘‘ Lyrics from the Pentateuch,” and “ Caradoc,” in three cantos, which 


obtained the prize from the Nottingham Literary Society, with other miscel- 
laneous poems. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


The Suburban Gardener and Villa Companion. By J. C. Lou- 
pen, F.L.S. Longman and Co. 


To the amateur gardener, and those who contemplate what is termed a country 
residence, that is, a residence of a few miles from the metropolis, or other 
populous towns, will find this work highly useful. Judging from the first 
number, we strongly recommend it to all who are desirous of inhaling a pare 
atmosphere, as it contains remarks that will be found highly useful in the 
choice of a suitable residence, gardens, &c., which would occur only to # 
very few of the many who recede from densely populous places of habitation. 


What Asylums were, are, and ought to be. Edinburgh: Adem 
and Charles Black: and Longman and Co. London. 1837. 


Tuts is a valuable little work, containing much matter in one volume small 
octavo, being the substance of five lectures delivered before the managers of 
the Montrose Lunatic Asylum, by W. A. F. Browne, Surgeon, medical super- 
intendent of the Montrose Asylum, formerly President of the Royal Medical 
Society, Edinburgh, &c. &c. The object of this excellent tract seems to have 
been to draw the attention of the public and of the medical profession in par- 
ticular to the consideration of what has been done and of what remains to 
be done for the relief of the most unfortunate of our species; even of those 
who may be almost literally said to sit in darkness and in the shadow of 
death. Mr. Browne puts forward no arrogant claims to originality in the 
design nor to superiority inthe execution of his treatise, and yet he has pro- 
duced the most complete and the most interesting little work on its subject 
that we recollect ever to have perused. At the outset and in the introductory 
part of the volume, without undertaking to supply the desideratum of an ade- 
quate definition of insanity, the author has thought it more useful to direct the 
attention of his reader to a practical distribution of the human faculties, the 
lessons of which either singly or in diverse assemblages are observed to con- 
stitute the ordinary forms of insanity. He supposes accordingly the mind te 
consist of four classes of powers. Of these he places first the instincts or im- 
pulses manifested by man in common with the lower animals, but capable of 
being directed by reason or the moral feeling to great and noble ends. The 
second class comprehends the sentiments, where there is a vivid emotion su- 
peradded to a propensity to act. Among these are pride, vanity, veneration, 
hope, &c. The purely intellectual faculties constitute the third class. By 
them we recognise the relations of ideas, of the impressions of the mind itself, 
we are enabled to trace effects to their causes, to ascertain the difference or 
agreement of propositions, and to conduct processes of reasoning. In the 
fourth class are the observing powers, or those by which we perceive the quali- 
ties and relations of external objects. It is observable that all these feelings 
and faculties are gradually developed and that again they gradually decline ; 
that they are weak in infancy, streng at maturity, and again weak in old age; 
that their evolution and decay correspond with certain actual changes of phy- 
sical organization. It has been, in short, ascertained that the condition and 
intensity of these powers are influenced by the stateofthe body and the effects of 
external and internal stimuli ; that in certain affections of the nervous system, 
as for example during the excitement of intoxication, their energy is impaired, 
and that in certain other affections, as’ in phrenitis and ramollissemert, their 
operation is altogether destroyed. And, finally, it is now pretty satisfactorily 
proved that the integrity and health of these powers depend upon the structure 
of the brain and its coverings ; that if this organ be prevented from attaining 
@ certain size, no mental manifestations appear; that if by accident or disease 
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the nervous mass should be either directly or indirectly injured, these mani- 
festations are diminished in number, impaired in strength, or altogether anni- 
ilated. 

: In what manner thisconnexion between mind and matter subsists, the author 
professes not toenquire. The link so connecting the living soul to the living 
body will elude human research most probably for ever. Enough has how- 
ever been already ascertained to teach us the importance of recognising the 
connexion and of making it the foundation of all enquiries into the nature of 
mental alienation, as well as of all attempts to improve the condition of the in- 
sane. From the admission of this principle derangement should be no longer 
considered a disease merely of the understanding, but of the centre of the ner- 
vous system, upon the unimpaired condition of which the exercise of the un- 
derstanding depends. The brain is first at fault, andthen the mind. The 
brain is oppressed by blood ; it is irritated ; it is softened; and the ideas are 
confused, the feelings are exalted, because that part of the system with which 
their healthy manifestation is associated in this world has undergone a sub- 
stantial change of condition. But let this oppression be relieved, this irrita- 
tion be removed, and the mind rises into its native strength, clearness, and con- 
stituency. 

In all cases, accordingly, where disorder of the mind is detectable, from the 
faintest peculiarity to the widest deviation from health, it must and can only 
be traced directly or indirectly to the brain. The change may indeed exist 
either in its own structure or in distant organs, which influence its condition 
in such a manner as to make it impossible that the mental operation should 
be continued with regularity or unabated soundness and vigour. A blow, for 
example, is received on the forehead ; the skull is depressed, the brain is lace. 
rated or contused, and the individual passes at once from the possession of a 
sound and powerful reason, from a clear perception of the position which he 
occupies, the plans which he has formed, and of the knowledge and energies which 
he can put forth, into a dark fatuity, a bewilderment of thought, and into an ig- 
norance of all he has done, can do, or is required to do. Here the two facts of 
celebral lesion and of depravation, even to deprivation of intellect, stand so dis- 
tinctly in relation to eachother of causeand effectthat allmen are accustomed to 
regard them, and are warrantedin regarding them, in that light. Again, let the 
dissolute and reckless debauchee abandon himself for years to the practice of de- 
stroying his digestive powers by all manner of abuses of his physical functions, 
inimical at once to virtue and to health, and in all probability you will observe in 
the sequel the gradual progression of the natural consequences of such a course 
of conduct, in the failure perhaps in the first instance of his digestive organs, 
in the interruption of his gross but$ most especially valued enjoyments, to be 
however speedily followed by obviously diseased states of the stomach and of 
the nervous and sanguineous systems. To these willsucceed in theirdue trains 
general uneasy sensations, pains of diverse locality and character, uneasy sen- 
sations difficult to be described, but indicative of no little danger of visceral 
disorganizations. With the increasing tremulousness and decay of the body 
the reasoning faculty will in vain attempt to contemplate steadily its own 
situation, and the mind totters, and ultimately falls in the general wreck. 

_After a few years of raving madness or helpless idiotcy the patient dies. On 
dissection the stomach will probably exhibit traces of deep-seated or of long- 
continued morbid action, the obvious consequences of frequent exposure to the 
action of stimulants. But will this be the only lesion discoverable? Can such 
changes, which are found to follow other causes without disturbing the func- 
tions of the brain, in this particular case produce insanity? experience proves 
the reverse of this. In or around the brain will be detected some obvious al- 
teration of structure, with the existence of which health was incompatible. 
The incessant determination of an accelerated or vitiated current of blood to 
the head, or the condition of the nervous system consequent on repeated in- 
toxication, accounts for the production of this alteration. Occasionally 
cases present themselves, where the lesions are very slight, have been 
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overlooked, “and according tw some authors have not existed. In such 
cases the disease has been called functional; it being supposed to de- 
pend upon some change in the proportion or qualities of the elements of which 
the brain is composed, not appreciable by our senses nor detectable by chemi- 
cal agents. Neither of these explanations is satisfactory. The prevailing 
opinion at present would seem to be, that no cases do occur where no patho- 
logical condition can be observed ; that those recorded owe this feature to the 
negligenceor ignorance oftheir narrators ; and that, should such cases really exist, 
the brain must be affected similarly to the rest of the body in fever, where the 
alterations are evanescent, disappearing on theextinction of life. This doctrine, 
founded on the results of much personal observation and good sense, is fur- 
ther supported by the authority of many excellent opinions and dissections of 
the best pathologists of recent and present times. , 

Two excellent lectures are devoted by our author to the statistics of insanity. 
These essays are full of excellent practical matter, although in the present state 
of our knowledge materials are greatly wanting to furnish a complete treatise 
upon the subject. The third lecture is an answer to the question, what 
asylums were? Here we have the diverse nouns and adjectives obtruding 
themselves at every page of coercion, keepers, gaols, cages, caves, dungeons, 
fury, filth, terror, cruelty, chains, forcing, muffling, wailing, howling, bolts, 
bars, chains, collars and straight waistcoats, with oubliettes and inflictions of 
cold blood barbarities of all conceivable descriptions. In this section of our 
little book we have also a brief but interesting account of the celebrated case 
of William Norris, who had been confined fourteen years, in consequence of 
attempting to. defend himself from what he conceived to be the improper 
treatment of his keeper, who was a habitual drunkard, and at the time in- 
toxicated. The case is too long for quotation. See p. 116. Lecture IV. is an 
illustration of the proposition, what asylums are, and is a highly interesting 
piece of moral and professional composition. The work concludes with lec- 
ture V. which gives a pretty good painting of the author’s reflections on what 
asylums ought to be. The reader may read the following passage as a faith- 
ful specimen of the writer’s general manner of thinking and writing. We 
think he will be pleased with both ; and if not, we fancy we could pity him. 

On the character of superintendent of an Asylum. 

** But to whom, rather than the well-educated physician, is such a sacred 
and momentous trust to be consigned? The word well-educated is employed 
advisedly and in its most comprehensive sense. The combination of qua- 
lifications which it represents is assuredly rare, but it is as assuredly 
indispensable. The basis of such a character must be dispositions truly 
Christian and catholic. . Coleridge has said with great acumen, that, ‘in the 
treatment of nervous disease, he is the best physician who is the most inge- 
nious inspirer of hope.’ There must exist a benevolent kindness which shall 
be so deep and expansive as to feel sympathy for the lunatic, not merely be- 
cause he is an alien to his kind, because he is visited with the heaviest and 
hardest affliction which humanity can bear and live; but will feel an interest 
in those unreal and artificial and self-created miseries with which the dis- 
tracted spirit is oppressed, and which will be as solicitous to alleviate suffer- 
ing, where it is absurd and the result of violence and perversity of temper, as 
where it flows from misfortune. There must be a benevolence which will be 
prepared to make the lunatic a companion and a friend in all the essential 
qualities of reciprocal confidence, mutual forbearance, fellow-feeling, and ra- 
tional counsel, which will in all cases forget that an awful but not an un- 
passable gulf of obliterated acquirements, numbed or lethargic emotions, and 
darkened reason, can separate two beings born of one family ; and only hold 
before the mind’s eye the things that still remain in common. There must be 
that benevolence, which will, at an immeasurable distance, imitate the mercy 
of Him, who, in curing the broken and bewildered spirit of demonomania, 
‘took him by the hand and lifted him up.’ But this gentleness must be 
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controlled; it must be graduated.. It may sink into a barren sympathy, or, 
more fatally for the welfare of those towards whom it is directed, it may be 
active in soothing momentary pangs at the sacrifice of permanent peace ;. it 
may, indulge vicious propensities, it may give way to unreasonable demands, 
it may, rather than inflict uneasiness, foster the very delusions and irritability 
which are the root of the disease. The purely benevolent physician can never 
be a good practitioner. There must be mingled with such a sentiment that 
highly refined sense of duty, that keen perception of right which guides even 
kindness and affection in their ministrations, and which holds the balance as 
scrupulously in deciding on the moral rights of lunatics as on the civil rights 
of our fellow-citizens. That this quality is required, in order to secure the 
discharge of the ordinary obligations of regular attendance and the exertion of 
every means prescribed for the alleviation of insanity, every one must see and 
admit. But it appears to be even more essential and more important in indi- 
cating what the conduct of the physician and his subordinates ought to be 
towards their charges, in enabling the former to feel what are the real inter- 
ests of the latter, and, aided by judgment, in distinguishing the degree of re- 
sponsibility attachable to each action ; but above all in conferring that impress 
of high integrity and honour which is appreciated and reverenced and confided 
in almost as generally among the insane as among the most shrewd and in- 
telligent of mankind. In this light, a disingenuous and unconscientious, ‘in 
other terms, a bad man, cannot be a good physician. But even these noble 
attributes would be of little avail in the trying situations in which the curator 
of the insane is placed, without that moral and physical] courage and firmness 
which confer calmness and decision in the midst of danger, and in dealing 
with the most furious and unlistening madness, and imbues the whole cha- 
racter with that controlling influence, which, tempered with mercy and justice, 
governs the turbulent while it appears to guide, and commands the most wild 
and ferocious by the sternness and at the same time by the serenity of its or- 
ders,—by the absence alike of timidity and anger. The intellectual qualifica- 
tions for such a trust are high and varied, but cannot easily be specified. 
They must comprehend a familiarity with the true and practical philosophy 
of the human mind, in order that its diseases may be understood and con- 
trolled; as general an acquaintance as is practicable with the usages and 
workings of society, with the habits, the pursuits, and the opinions and pre- 
judices of different classes, with literature and science so far as they contri- 
bute to the instruction, happiness, or amusement of these classes, with every 
thing, in short, which is or ean be rendered influential in what may be called 
adult education, in the management or modification of character, in order that 
as great a number of moral means of cure, of restraining, persuading, engag- 
ing, teaching the darkened and disordered mind may be created as possible ; 
and finally, as liberal a professional education as long preliminary study and 
equally long practical observation can accomplish, in order that the causes of 
alienation, the physiological conditions by which its duration and intensity 
may be increased or diminished, and the operation of medicines or external 
agents in removing or modifying either the one or the other, may be thoroughly 
mastered. To acquire and apply this amount of knowledge and discrimina- 
tion, it is not only necessary that he who devotes himself to the care of the 
insane should pass his noviciate in an asylum; or, in the active discharge of 
his duties, see his patients, as has been recommended, once or twice a-week ; 
he must live among them; he must be their domestic associate ; he ought to 
join in their pursuits and pastimes; he ought to engage them in converse 
during the day, and listen to their soliloquies in the retirement of their cells ; 
he must watch, analyze, grapple with insanity among the insane, and seek for 
his weapons of aggression in the constitution and dispositions of each indivi- 
dual, and not in general rules or universal specifics.” 


O 
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EDUCATION. 


Practical Remarks on Infant Education. By the Rev. Dr. and 
Miss Mayo. 12mo. pp. 105. Seeley and Burnside. 


Tuts is a very small and unpretending little book ; but nevertheless it is one 
which every person at all versed in educationa! science must admit to be 
highly valuable,—inasmuch as it is what has long been wanted—a practical 
treatise. To train children properly—a commencement should be made in 
very early life, before bad habits have been contracted and erroneous preju- 
dices formed,—before vicious example has polluted their young minds and 
taught them to tread the paths of sin and death. ‘his has long been ac- 
knowledged as an undeniable truth by all, who admit the general proposition, 
that education ai all is useful and necessary; and the only point of difference 
between parties is the how, the means by which the object is best to be at- 
tained. We are not by any means certain, that the little book now under 
consideration, is well adapted in every particular as a teacher’s manual ,—espe- 
cially as it inculcates much as being requisite to religious instruction, which 
savours of sectarian enthusiasm. Let it not be supposed, however, that we 
object to religious teaching,—for we entertain quite as strong an opinion as 
the much respected principal of Cheam School respecting its high importance ; 
—but we hold the cultivation of the religious affections—the pure love of God 
and of our Saviour Jesus Christ—to be more the business of an infant's 
teacher than the developement of doctrines which at any rate admit of dis- 
pute, and which, admitting them to be true, require the exercise of a strong 
and cultivated understanding properly tocomprehend. Miss Mayo, no doubt, 
acts conscientiously in recommending what she finds most accordant with the 
results of her own scriptural studies; but still it somewhat savours of exclu- 
siveness to make her own creed the basis on which infant education is to 
rest. What Mr. Wyse* says on the subject, seems to us judicious and im- 
portant. ‘‘ Without the aid of religion, without ‘this purifying and pre- 
serving salt,’ there is no soundness in any country. Morals die with religion, 
and even our more economic virtues sooner or later drop off with that on 
which they grew. True religious education, far deeper than sectarianism, 
far wider, is also more powerful in its re-organizing effects. It has to do, 
not with factions, but with the nation, nor with transitory or local preten- 
sions, but with real and inward strength, with the natural and enduring cha- 
racter of man.” We advocate rcligion, but repudiate sectarianism in general 
education, and for this reason have ventured to make a few strictures on a 
book which in every other respect is unexceptionable. 

The second chapter of Miss Mayo’s practical remarks on moral education 
is extremely well drawn up, and marks its authoress to be a person of great 
experience as well as of sound good sense. We cannot do better than quote 
the short opening paragraph, in which the grounds of moral obligation are 
explained. 

“ This branch of education consists in the cultivation of right feelings and 
sentiments ; and the formation of principles and habits. It cannot be too 
strongly enforced that the paramount object in every Infant School should be 
to call into action the affections of the children, and to engage them on the 
side of religion and morality. It is the greatest honour to these establish- 
ments that they have taken precedence of all our public institutions in reeog- 
nising the unspeakable value of this branch of education. Most equivocal 
indeed would be the advantages they offer, if they aimed at mere intellectual 
attainment; or if the religious instruction was addressed only to the under- 
standing. No! the ground on which Infant Schools have a claim upon our 
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gratitude and our support, is their moral training on the principles of the 
gospel. ’ 

“If religious instruction be carried on in a right manner, it will undoubt- 
edly tend to the formation of good principles; but it must be the constant 
aim of the teacher to strengthen the connexion, and to point out how reli- 
gious knowledge ought to produce moral habits. One of the most powerful 
auxiliaries in the cultivation of the character is the force of example; chil- 
dren not only imitate what those around them do and say, but involuntarily 
acquire their habits and manners. It is not enough, therefore, that a teacher 
speak of love and recommend it ; he must habitually exhibit it in his conduct; 
he must display untiring good humour, sympathizing tenderness, and playful 
vivacity, keeping up in the school-room an atmosphere of cheerfulness and 
love. The force of example alone, however, is not sufficient for the formation 
of moral character; the consciences of the children must be exercised in de- 
termining between right and wrong, in choosing the good and rejecting the 
evil, and the power of resisting temptations strengthened. They should there- 
fore be carefully watched, and yet at the same time allowed a freedom of 
action; trials and temptations will arise in their intercourse with each other, 
especially in the play-ground, and their conduct should be brought to the 
test of scripture precepts, and made the subject of affectionate admonition, or 
fatherly correction, as the case may require. 

“One of the first impressions that a teacher should endeavour to make ou 
children’s minds, with a view to their moral education, is the conviction of 
their responsibility to God. Teach them that they are not at liberty to sin,— 
that it is not a matter of indifference how they behave, so that they injure no 
one,—but, on the contrary, that they will be called to account for the omis- 
sion of what is right, as well as the commission of what is wrong. With the 
knowledge of their responsibility, connect the impression that the eye of the 
Lord is ever upon them, that their habitual feeling may be, ‘Thou God 
seest me.’ 

“It is very important also toaccustom them to consider what is their right 
position in society, and-their consequent duties. Teach them that the different 
grades of rank are established by the Lord, and that each has its appointed 
work, as each member of our body has its peculiar office. By leading them 
to look to God as the disposer of their lot, and themselves as unworthy reci- 
pients of his mercies, you will promote a spirit of cheerfulness and content- 
ment, and a desire of rendering to all their due. In order to correct that 
selfish principle which causes us to view things through a false medium, con- 
sidering more what others owe to us than what we owe to them, you should 
lead them to reflect upon what are the claims of their companions, what of 
their master, what of their parents, what of God. Teach them to consider 
their actions in reference to these claims, and see that they not only acknow- 
ledge the principle, but that they carry it out into practice, for it is essential, 
besides awakening feelings and instilling principles, to cultivate moral habits, 
and habits are formed by the frequent repetition of an action.” 


Miss Mayo’s observations on the intellectual training to which young chil- 
dren should be submitted are based on the experience of several years. They 
are not ruminations in the closet, or theories based on the perusal of other 
books. The writer of this notice has frequently seen her in the midst of her 
pupils both in the class room and in the fields, so that he speaks confidently 
to her ability as a teacher of young people, as a teacher who seeks ~ not to 
load the mind with facts beyond its powers of digestion,—but to unfold in 
proper harmony all the nascent faculties of her pupils. She recommends that 
things should be taught before words, that the powers of observation should 
be cultivated and strengthened by stimulating and properly directing that cu- 
riosity and love of novelty, which are characteristic of childhood. 

We have no room to follow the Christian instructress through the minutix 
of the scheme :—we are content to have developed the general plan of a work 
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Which deserves better than any other that we have seen to be generally used 
among teachers; but we cannot resist the temptation of extracting her con- 
cluding observations, which in all respects are nighly admirable :—and with 
these, we take leave of this valuable little manual. 

“‘ Before closing these remarks it may not be unprofitable to address a few 
words to Teachers. You have undertaken a work of great difficulty and high 
responsibility, one perhaps, which if you had fully appreciated you would 
scarcely have considered yourselves competent to fill. Nevertheless be not 
discouraged, you yet may do much by industry to qualify yourselves for the 
duty you have engaged in, but especially seek strength, seek grace, seek di- 
rection from above, Sow the good seed carefully, preparing well the soil, and 
trust to the Lord, that he will, when he sees fit, bless it to his own glory. Avail 
yourselves of every opportunity of acquiring knowledge that may prove use- 
ful to you in teaching. Whenever you meet with what appears to you va- 
luable information, note it down for future use. The questions of children 
often lead us to see our own ignorance; let them also lead you to seek for 
knowledge upon points in which they prove you deficient. You should con- 
sider that your work is by no means over when you close your school-room 
doors ; your evenings should be devoted to self-improvement and to preparing 
your materials forthe nextday. It is very important before you enter upon 
your work, that you have the instruction you propose giving, carefully ar- 
ranged, and ready to be produced when you require it. Those who do not 
attend to this point, either go over their old lessons day after day, till they 
have lost all freshness and interest both with themselves and their scholars, 
or depending upon their own resources, they leave it for the moment that they 
are to give a lesson, to decide what it shall be and how it shall be treated ; 
the consequence is that they are occupied in these matters, when their minds 
ought to be free to watch their pupils, and to keep up their attention; and if 
visitors come in, they lose their self-possession, and know not what they ought 
to be doing. It is therefore recommended that you should review every even- 
ing the state of your school during the past day, consider what plans seemed 
to succeed, what to fail, then endeavour to gain something new for future use, 
at the same time determine what lessons you will give on the morrow ; what 
aim you propose in the lessons, and how you ought to treat them. If you find 
your pupils not improving, getting disorderly, inattentive, &c., do not become 
angry with them, but look for the fault in yourselves; there has been, you 
may feel assured, something deficient in your teaching or your discipline ; if 
you allow yourselves to get out of humour with the children, the evil will 
only increase ; if, on the contrary, you look to yourselves as the cause of what 
is wrong, you will try some new lesson, something more interesting, you will 
use gentleness instead of harshness, and, seeking a strength not your own, 
your school will no doubt recover its usual tone. 

“¢ Punishment should be resorted to as seldom as possible ; consider it as an 
evil, though sometimes a necessary one, for the sake of example, or to subdue 
a bad spirit that is gaining ground; but recollect that its office is not to stimu- 
late to good, but to prevent the recurrence of wrong conduct. There cannot 
be a greater proof of a school being badly managed than the necessity of fre- 
quent punishment. Again, never punish a child when you are irritated 
against him, or you will completely do away the good effects of the chastise- 
ment; he will be much more inclined to attribute the pain he suffers to your 
temper, than to his own misconduct. When you are convinced that punish- 
ment is necessary let it be evident that it is (what it ought to be) a grief to 
you to inflict it. Imitate the example of your heavenly Father, who afflicteth 
not willingly the children of men, but chastises in love. 

“Study simplicity not only in your language, using the most plain words, 
but also in the manner in which you present a subject to the children; this 
should be natural and easy, setting before them only one difficulty at a time. 
Whatever injury may have been done to children, it has seldom arisen from 
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intellectual culture having commenced too early, for children’s minds are 
always in activity ; but from this activity having been exercised upon subjects 
unsuitable to their age, and still more perhaps from presenting to them more 
than one difficulty to contend with at the same time, for this causes a per- 
plexity and distress peculiarly injurious to the delicately-constituted minds of 
infants. On this ground, teaching children to count by balls of various co- 
lours, under the idea of practising their eyes upon colour, whilst they are also 
learning arithmetic, is decidedly objectionable. We also disapprove of early 
reading lessons which require any exercise of thought; it is quite sufficient 
labour for a child at one time to be practised upon sounds and their symbols. 
When it is a mechanical difficulty to be overcome, do not in the same lesson 
attempt an intellectual exercise ; the relief afforded by a complete change in 
the character of their studies, is very essential to the mental and physical 
health of the children. Beware also of the snare of making a show of any 
particular pupil—never let one take too prominent a part and be called upon 
to display his little powers ; and be careful not to excite a spirit of emulation 
in your school ; in its train inevitably follow, vanity, envy, and ill-will ; this is 
sacrificing moral to intellectual improvement, and is a fearful mistake in edu- 
cation, which has disfigured some of our best Infant Schools. Emulation is 
indeed a most powerful engine, a school may easily be kept alive and stimu- 
lated to great exertions by itsaid ; but recollect that it isnot aChristian engine, 
and good cannot eventually result from its use. The great means by which the 
mental, moral, and physical powers are to be improved, is by exercising them ; 
this is well set forth in a modern work on education, from which is taken the 
following concluding quotation. ‘The law of exercise is of universal appli- 
cation. It is a fundamental law of nature, that all the capacities of man are 
enlarged and strengthened by being used. From the energies of a muscle up 
to the highest faculty, intellectual or moral, repeated exercise of the function 
increases its intensity. Inseparable from the very idea of exercising the fa- 
culties, and of course from the practice of that exercise, is the requisition of 
exercising each faculty upon the objects which nature points out as related to 
it. Muscular strength is to be gained by familiarizing the muscles with the 
resistance of external forces, and by the habit of conquering mechanical diffi- 
culties varied, to exercise all the muscles, which amount to several hundreds in 
the human frame. The -senses are improved by long and particular training, 
applying each to its own object ;—sight, by habitual looking at distant or 
minute objects ; hearing, by accurate practice in the perception of sounds ;— 
taste, in the discriminating use of the palate. In the same manner, the ob- 
serving faculties are rendered acute, and diversified by the constant practice 
of observation of details in existing objects, their qualities, and of passing 
events. The same law extends to the moral world. For the exercise of jus- 
tice, the child must be made aware of his own and his neighbour’s rights, and 
be habituated practically to respect them in all contingencies. For the exer- 
cise of benevolence, the habit of repressing the selfish feelings, and of actually 
doing good, kind, compassionate, and generous things, not by fits, but as a 
steady, unvarying principle of action, will be found indispensable.’ ” 


THEATRICAL REVIEW. 


Drury LANE. 


THosE who have witnessed the triumph of Madame Schroéder 
Devrient in Beethoven’s « Fidelio,” must have experienced a feeling 
of sorrow and regret at seeing her placed by that Beeotian manager, 
Mr. Bunn, in characters utterly unsuited to her talents. We must 
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confess that we approached the doors on the first representation of 
“ Norma” with no very sanguine expectations respecting the success 
either of the opera or the singer. Bellini’s music, owing to the im- 
provements in the public taste, is not relished by the true lovers and 
competent judges of music, as the productions of his school used to 
be in times past. His vocal music —a species of professional short- 
hand, to be filled up by the singer to whom it is intrusted —can no 
longer be allowed to take the place of older and better compo- 
sitions ; and the clap-trap contrivances of double bands, deafening 
trumpets, and tinkling cymbals, which a vulgar taste is apt to desig- 
nate as splendid instrumentation, will not satisfy an audience acquainted 
with the soul-stirring compositions of Mozart, Beethoven, and Weber. 
The German music is essentially ideal, and admirably expressive of 
every passion that can animate the human breast; whereas the florid 
Italian music is wholly deficient in this essential quality of all good 
music. A singer brought up in either school is unfit to perform the 
music of the other: the Italian cannot soar to the simple but sublime 
grandeur of a Haydn or a Mozart, nor can the German task himself 
to execute all the minutiz and exuberant embellishments required 
to give effect to the productions of Rossini, Mereadante, and Bellini. 
If Grisi or Albertazzi should attempt to personate “ Fidelio” or 
“ Euryanthe,” the resuit would be certain failure ; Schroéder might 
have been sure of failure, and for the same reason. Her ‘“ Norma,” 
so far as respects the singing, was coldly correct; and the musical 
defects were imperfectly redeemed by her excellent acting. She 
certainly was ill-advised to attempt a character which has become in 
a manner identified with Pasta; and yet more injudicious, after her 
signal failure in “ Norma,” to try Malibran’s part in the “ Somnam- 
bula.”” We judge Mr. Bunn to be the person who imposed this 
unpleasant task on Madame Scliroéder ; and he has, no doubt, ere 
this, been made to repent of his folly, by the slender increase which 
these performances have brought to his treasury. 

We have endeavoured to point out the reason of Schroéder’s failure 
in “ Norma.” It must not be supposed, however, from our use of 
the word failure, that we would convey the idea of a disgraceful de- 
feat or total incompetency. No:—in the midst of her defects she 
was noble stil!,—still the highly-gifted songstress of Germany, whom 
to see and hear is to admire. Her excellencies are all her own,— 
her apparent defects are foisted on her by Messrs. Bellini and Bunn. 
So much for Schroéder’s ‘‘ Norma.” Au reste,—Miss Betts gave the 
fiorviture and cadences in her best style, and did all for ‘ Adelgisa” 
which that mimic personage deserves :—Mr. Giubilei satisfied him- 
self—if not his auditors—with his declamatory singing and windmill- 
like action; and Mr. Wilson, whom we flatter by denominating a 
vocal automaton, did all that a moral freezing machine can be sup- 
po-ed to do in bringing down Schroéder’s temperature to zero. By 
the way,—why does not Mr. Bunn insist on better acting from this 
singer? He is mistaken, if he thinks that sweet warbling will atone 
for acting so bad as not only to disgrace the singer and disgust the 
andience, but to render every character with whom he comes in con- 
tact insipid and ineffective. Surely there are men as good as Wilson 
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io be procured, who will exert themselves to personate as well as 
dress the characters which their profession calls on them to assume. 
For such he must make way, unless he chooses to improve. 

We might now dismiss the subject of Bunn and Schroeder alto- 
gether, for all that can be said has been already spoken; but we 
suppose that a few remarks will be expected on the “‘ Somnambula,” 
which she most unaccountably chose for her benefit on the 15th of 
July last. To those who are familiar with poor lost Malibran’s 
“Amina,” in which she was wont to mingle high and almost over- 
wrought acting with an exuberance of florid singing to such a degree 
as almost to destroy the keeping of the character, it will not be sur- 
prising that Schroéder met with less success than her talents deserve. 
There is nothing grand in the music :—a few pretty melodies it cer- 
tainly does contain; but how much larger is the proportion of meagre, 
vapid composition, whose defects can only be covered by ten thousand 
ornaments! What Grisi and Malibran could do from having studied 
in the florid Italian school, Schroéder could not, inasmuch as her native 
music neither requires nor will bear such embellishment. That she 
did make the character effective was owing to the energy and en- 
thusiasm of her acting much more than to her style of executing the 
music. The beneficiaire was well received and much applauded on 
several occasions : still it is to be hoped that she will in future sea- 
sons confine herself to music better suited to her vigorous and cha- 
racteristic genius than the noisy unmeaning productions of Bellini. 


Haymarket THEATRE. 


June 26.—Mr. Sheridan Knowles favoured us this evening with 
what he terms an adaptation of Beaumont and Fletcher's ““Maid’s 
Tragedy’’—called by him “ the Bridal.” It must be acknowledged 
by those who know the plot, manners and language of the original, 
that our modern dramatist had undertaken a very difficult task ; and, 
ere the curtain drew up, we were not very sanguine respecting his 
success. We are happy to be able to add, that we were pleasantly 
disappointed ; for, although the story can never be made agreeable 
to “ears polite,” there is a deep interest in the action and a strength 
of portraiture in the characters that cannot fail to make it a favourite 
with the true lovers and competent judges of the Drama. 

But to the story: It is enough to mention shortly, that Amintor, a 
noble gentleman of Rhodes, on his marriage with Evadae, discovers 
that the marriage had been brought about by the king, her paramour, 
to serve as a cloak to their connexion. Melantius, the hero of the 
piece, is the bosom friend of Amintor, from whom he draws the fatal 
secret of his sister’s dishonour. A dreadful catastrophe ensues. 
Melantius makes an unsuccessful attempt on the king’s life, and is 
thrown into a dungeon. But Evadne, awakened to a sense of her 
guilt, resolves to avenge her wrongs on her betrayer. She murders 
the king in his sleep, swallows poison, and expires in the arms of 
Melantius, who dies of grief. 

Evadne, it must be acknowledged, is a very revolting character, 
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and her moral deformity is rendered more striking by the general 
levity of her conduct and the cool avowal of her dishonour ; but still 
there was something either in the words or in Miss Huddart’s splen- 
did acting—beyond all praise that we can award,—which gave an 
idea of sublimity to the personage and reminded us not a little of the 
ancient Clytemnestra and others of the classic school. Her scene 
with Melantivs, where he extorts from her the confession of her guilty 
commerce with the king, was decidedly the grand scene of the play : 
and the obvious distinction between his fine warm-hearted and ho- 
nourable character and that of this degraded sister gave great scope 
tor display of acting,—of which neither Macready nor Miss Huddart 
failed to avail themselves. To our mind,—neither ever appeared to 
such advantage as in the Bridal. Miss Taylor as Aspasia the de- 
serted inamorata of Amintor, was, as usual, affected and unnatural ; 
Mr. Haines, as the king, was somewhat less vulgar and pedantic than 
we have been used to think him; and Mr, Elton as Amintor con- 
trived to show that he can do something beyond tearing a passion to 
rags and tatters. The piece was well received. 

We address, in conclusion, a few words of thanks to Mr. Knowles 
for having taken up the business of moulding into presentable shape 
a play which, with all its grossness, must be allowed to be one of the 
Elizabethian dramas. He has performed his task with credit to him- 
self and benefit to the public. A large portion of the play has been 
re-written; but it must be acknowledged, that while he has-altered 
the form, he has preserved the spirit of the original ; and where he 
incurred any danger of sacrificing the latter, he left whole scenes 
untouched, that he might not weaken nor distort the characteristic 
features of the dramatis persone. If Mr. Sheridan Knowles eannot 
find time to sit down and write a well-arranged and refined drama like 
“The Hunchback,” or ‘The Wife,” he will certainly consult his literary 
interests better by taking on himself the humble business of an adap- 
ter, than by sending forth to the world such crude productions as “The 
Wrecker’s Daughter” and “ Brian Boroihme.” We have a great re- 
spect for Knowles the play-writer ; and what we have said has been 
dictated by the pure sentiment of friendship. 

July 15th.—Mrs. Gore has produced a lively comedy at this house, 
which will most probably have a long run. Madame du Barry the 
celebrated mistress of Louis X V. while at the zenith of her power is 
stopped, on entering with great state into the hotel of the Mar- 
quess de Lauzun, by a young relation, whom her elevation has caused 
her to forget. This humble cousin, Jeanette Duval (a stocking 
mender inhabiting a tub at the side of the street), not being recog- 
nised by the haughty lady of pleasure, vows vengeance against her; 
and assists the Marquess de Lauzun in working her ruin. Inviolable 
in her purity and constant in her attachment to her lover a young 
soldier, she consents to personate the Marquess’s mistress, in which 
disguise she not only has many opportunities of paying off Madame 
du Barry in her own coin, but succeeds also in procuring a discharge 
for her lover and a marshal’s baton for the Marquess. 

The weight of the piece falls on Mrs. Nesbitt and Mrs. Humby. 
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The former was all that could be desired, and she met with the ap- 
probation that she so highly deserved. With respect to the latter, 
we should recommend her to study her character a little better and 
to assume the lady more completely. The bourgeoise was too flimsily 
disguised to be mistaken by any fool :—either the King or his mistress 
would have detected her instantly. We must, however, give her great 
credit for her acting in the scene with du Barry, where she intimi- 
dates her by the threat of revealing her former indiscretions to the 
king. It was admirable.’ 

This comedy is not unworthy of its fair authoress ; but it will be 
much benefitted by judicious pruning. In most parts there is much 
dialogue that does not form part of the plot or hasten the catastrophe ; 
and in the whole of the last act the story flags and the play loses its 
interest. The remedy is easy, and we trust that Mrs. Gore will not 
fail to do for her comedy what will ensure it permanent success. 


Oxtympic THeatTrRE. 
French Plays 


July 10th.— We were glad to see a notification of the removal of 
the French company to this little theatre, which the excellent good 
taste of Madame Vestris has made so celebrated for its elegant and 
appropriate mises de scene and other arrangements, and which, besides, 
is consecrated to us as the place of Perlet’s unrivalled histrionic ex- 
ertions. The chief pieces of the evening were those in which Mlle. 
Plessis appeared. This young and beautiful actress had appeared 
once before at the Lyceum; but, not having been present on that 
occasion, we must confine our remarks to her acting in Cassimir De- 
lavigne’s “ Ecole des Vieillards” and the afterpiece of “ La Jeune 
Femme Colére”—the original, we believe, of our “ Day after the 
Wedding.” Her acting as “* Madame Danville” in the former piece 
was lady-like and graceful throughout,—and in those parts where the 
action of the piece gave scope for a more elevated style, she was very 
lively and energetic ; but we regret to say, that the wretched actors 
called to fill the subordinate parts supported her so badly, that we 
could not ascertain fully her real merits. Her personation of the 
angry wife in the latter piece was admirable, and gained universal 
applause. Next to Mile. Plessey, we must speak of Madame de 
Ruel: it is evident that this lady is not accustomed to the theatre ; 
she has not sufficient confidence in her own powers; she has beauty 
and talent, and, on the whole, is a performer of no mean order. 


STRAND THEATRE. 


July 10th.— That veteran, but not very highly-gifted playwright, 
Mr. Moncrieff, presented to the frequenters of this place of amuse- 
ment a species of rifacciamento from Boz’s ** Pickwick Papers,” which 
he presumed to entitle ‘Sam Weller, or the Pickwickians.” Now we 
have a particular respect fo: Mr. Boz, and an equal respect for what 
may be called literary taste; and we cannot help remonstrating 
against such absurd attempts to dramatise a work—whose whole 
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beauty consists in comic description. To turn Homer's Iliad into 
a play would be, as we think, quite as wise a proceeding as torturing 
poor Pickwick and his man Sam into scenes and acts. Mr. Yates 
made a wretched failure at the Adelphi, which neither his own im- 
pudence and good acting, nor John Reeve’s irresistible drunken 
drollery, nor American Rice’s classical “ Jim Crow,” could at all 
redeem. ° Mr. Moncrieff we should never have selected for the task ; 
but as he has saved us the trouble by volunteering in the public 
service, we must see how he has acquitted himself. 

-If weaving together into a meagre, common-place story, the dis- 
jecti membra poete of different parts of Boz’s papers, and bringing 
extraneous characters on to the scene that have no similitude to and 
connexion with the Pickwickians, be considered success, then may 
Mr. Moncrieff be said to have met with all the success that he could 
have desired. ‘The rich condiments, with which Boz has made his 
dishes palatable, have lost their flavour in course of transference, and 
we have nothing left beyond the caput mortuum deprived of all its 
spirit and vitality. The immortal Pickwick is lost in his mimic re- 
presentative ; and we miss altogether the self-important ardour, 
wondering credulity and naive eccentricities that distinguish the 
hero of Boz’s cockney satire. ‘The satellites of Mr. Pickwick—suffi- 
ciently contemptible as most of them are in the original—sink far 
below contempt under the hands of Mr. Moncrieff. Mr. Dickens, 
we think, has reason to pray God to save him from his friends ;—for 
such we suppose our theatrical cook would designate himself. So 
much for the play :—and now a word or two of the players in this 
wretched libel on the Pickwickians. Hammond, of whose comic 
talents we have before expressed a high opinion, acted his part of 
“Sam Weller” quite d merveille ; but it has not the racy humour and 
keen perception or knowingness of the epic valet de place. “ Mr. 
Pickwick” was only just respectably represented by Mr. A. Younge; 
but Mr. Hall’s “* Old Weller” was excellent,—so far at least as we 
can judge from the little that the posthumous papers communicate to 
us respecting that gentleman. 

We cannot speak much in praise of the production ; but perhaps 
the drollery of the actors will carry it through a short stage 
existence. 
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'* Nullins addictus jurare in verba magistri, 
Quo me cunque rapit tempestas, deferor hospes.’’—Horack. 


Just MourninG AND Patnrut Resoicines.—The day that the mortal re- 
mains of the best of the English Guelphic kings of England were entombed 
at Windsor, the metropolis of the British empire presented the aspect of a 
city under the visitation of the greatest possible calamity. All places of 
amusement, great part of the shops, and all public offices, were shut in order 
to pay the last mark of respect to the memory of a sovereign, who, as far as 
it lay in him, had concurred in reforming several obsolete laws and national 
abuses, and in forwarding amongst his subjects civilization, liberty, and eco- 
nomy. ‘The mournful, but generally busy and active Londoners however, 
being much dejected in spirit, and fearing lest they should become a prey to 
the blue devils which ordinarily infect the English atmosphere, and to avoid 
in the mean time the endurance of the deadly tolling of the bells, and of the 
noisy roaring of the cannons, determined to lessen as much as possible their 
heartfelt sorrows, by visiting the delightful watering-places on the banks of 
the Thames. During the whole of that melancholy day, the steamers which 
convey passengers to Greenwich, Woolwich, and Gravesend, were crammed 
to suffocation, and the innkeepers and coffee-houses of those places reaped an 
uncommonly abundant harvest out of the pockets of the mourners. The day 
being beautiful, our doleful travellers enjoyed their sports exceedingly well, 
and for some hours drowned both their cares and grief in the exhilarating 
bowl. But night, dismai night, came at last suddenly upon them, the steamers 
were not sufficient to convey them back again to London, and the inns and 
private lodgings could not afford comfortable accommodation to the whole of 
those who had unluckily been left behind. John Bull was of course in a 
rather unpleasant situation. As it was to be expected, the inn-keepers be- 
came less ceremonious, and their bills of fare uncommonly dear. The atmo- 
sphere was cloudy, and threatened to supply, without payment, a showery 
bath to our unlucky travellers, and consequently thousands of them were 
obliged either to remain exposed to the unwholesome air of the night, or to 
pay from five to ten shillings jn order to be admitted into some suffocating 
room, there to wait, almost always standing, for the slow-coming rays ofthe 
sun. Many repented of having profaned the strict observance of the mourn- 
ing, but not a few laughed heartily at their peculiarly uncomfortable situation, 
and made the best of their unexpected disappointment. 

PRoROGATION OF PARLIAMENT.—Our great and wise legislators have at 
last been released from their parliamentary labours ; they have indeed worked 
very hard night and day, but although they had promised to do wonders 
during the session, they have almost done nothing for the people ; but as the 
committees have been very numerous, not a few of them must have gathered 
a good purse of gold. Never was a sovereign so well received, so sponta- 
neously cheered, and so universally applauded, as our youthful queen was 
during her procession to and from the parliament-house. As we will not 
imitate the blarny and flatteries of our daily and weekly periodicals, we must 
say, that elthough the queen behaved with dignity and grace while addressing 
Lords and Commons, it was evident that she performed her duty with great 
uneasiness, as it was naturally to be expected. The speech of her ministers 
meaning every thing, and nothing, has met of course with the approbation of 
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the Times and the Morning Chronicle, of the Standard and the Globe, and of 
John Bull and the Examiner, and this is indeed a great blessing. 

DissoLuTION OF PARLIAMENT.—The house of Wellington and Peel is no 
more. It has’indeed lasted too long for the good of the country, it ought to 
have been dissolved two years ago. The representatives of the people must 
again be chosen to serve under a new reign, and under a queen who is much 
in need of a conscientious, liberal, and patriotic House of Commons. Let 
the electors of England look sharply after the private and public life of those 
who appeal to them for their suffrages. Let them beware lest ravenous wolves 
in sheep’s clothing deceive them by their promises and protestations. One 
thing must awaken their distrust: the Tories have inscribed on their standard 
“The Queen and Constitution.” The Whigs have done as much, and a few, 
but a very few, have deigned to add to their banner the glorious and powerful 
word—“ People.”” The next parliament will seal the doom of the destinies of 
the nation. The next parliament must prove whether the people of England 
are to reap all the fruits which they have the right to reap in consequence of 
the Reform Bill, which, without their unanimous support, would never have 
become the law of the land. Should another milk and water wavering House 
of Commons be returned, we candidly say a crisis, a dreadful national crisis, 
must unavoidably take place to put on a just footing the few and the many. 

Tue First Royat Acts or THE Present Kine or Hanover.—Ernest 
of Cumberland, the glory of English Toryism, having scarcely taken possession 
of his hereditary dominions of Hanover, by the grace of his royal letters patent, 
has deprived his new subjects of the constitution granted to them by William 
IV., their late king and master. For perpetrating such an unconstitutional coup- 
d'état, Ernest Augustus I. has assigned two reasons. First, the great Tory 
leader asserts, that the constitution of his brother, William 1V., was not bind- 
ing upon him. Secondly, his gracious Majesty adds, that the said con- 
stitution had been imposed upon the Hanoverians against their wishes. Weare 
convinced, nay, we will say that every liberal and thinking mind is convinced, 
that both those pretexts are utterly false. But supposing, for argument sake, 
that what his present Hanoverian majesty advances is true to the letter, 
certainly Ernest Augustus I. ought to have acted in quite a different manner, 
in order to avoid the censure of the world. If his intentions are truly pure and 
patriotic towards his new subjects, as the editor of the Times, his only de- 
fender in England, seems to insinuate, why did he not appeal to the repre- 
sentatives of the nation, and through their constitutional rights effect the sa- 
lutary reforms which his well-known benevolent heart and disposition are ready 
to grant for the welfare of his beloved Hanoverians? Why, soon after this 
coug-d’ état, has he declared himself the commander-in-chief of the Hanoverian 
army, and ordered the formation of new regiments, both of infantry and 
cavalry? Why? Because Ernest Orangeman apprehends that, notwithstand- 
ing that his beloved subjects are surrounded by the despots of Prussia and Ger- 
many, they will probably, sooner or later, show their teeth to the wolf who 
has dared to snatch from them their constitutional rights. Be it as it may 
in Hanover, those acts of the late duke of Cumberland speak volumes against 
English Toryism, and we are sure will be a salutary warning to all those who 
still believe in the patriotism and sincerity of that wealthy, gentlemanly, and 
respectable, but rather anti-national and obsolete party. 

Sir Francis BurDETT, THE WORTHY PISMIRES OF WESTMINSTER, AND 
THE Evectors or WittsHire.—The unchanged baronet having been fully 
convinced by the result of his last expensive return to parliament that a great 
number of his former supporters and electors of Westminster have unfor- 
tunately changed principles, feeling, as a true patriot ought to do, that if he 
continued to represent in parliament such a constituency it would tarnish 
his Old Glory, has therefore resigned for Westminster. But Sir Francis, hav- 
ing obtained the sanction of his surgeon Mr. Lawrence, has become the Con- 
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servative candidate for North Wiltshire, and, like Don Quixote, has mounted 
his crutches in order to work out the salvation of our glorious institutions, 
one and all, and our unrivalled English liberty and religion; the safety of this 
great Protestant state, of the united kingdom, neither more nor less, is the 
stake he plays for, and nothing short of this would have made him again en- 
gage in political warfare, again buckle on his armour of righteousness, for 
so that may well be called in which he harnesses himself for the welfare of our 
country.—These are his own words. ‘Truly the name of the unchanged 
baronet will be handed down to posterity as the most wonderful individual 
that England has ever produced. 

Tue Great Nassau BaLioon, anno A Fatat Descent BY PaARACHUTE.— 
Travelling by balloon has of late become a very fashionable sport. Royal 
dukes, and lords, ladies, and gentlemen, have liked to take an uncertain 
aérial trip, and by that means have acquired an elevated celebrity. The duke 
of Brunswick and Clanricarde Monk- Mason, and even a monkey, have un- 
doubtedly raised themselves higher than the greatest living or dead hero. 
If balloon- keepers and speculators were not so uncommonly extravagant in 
their aéronautic charges, we should not be surprised to learn one of these 
days, that the fashionable beauties of the town abandoning Regent Street and 
the theatres, had selected balloon-excursions in order to exercise their pro- 
fession with greater advantage, and on an elevated position. But to be se- 
rious, we truly do not conceive what great benefit humanity can ever reap 
from the hazardous and uncertain balloon-speculation. Astronomic science 
has not advanced a single inch in consequence of the perils of Montgolfier, 
Garnerin, Green, and Graham. Speedy communication between nation and 
nation has not yet, and as long as the current of air cannot be fixed, will 
never be accelerated by great balloons, and the welfare of mankind cannot be 
attained by aérial excursions. The only result that can reasonably be ex- 
pected from so daring an enterprise, is the private gratification and emolu-- 
ment of a few individuals, the stupid satisfaction of the gullibility of the 
curious, and fatal accidents of some imprudent a€ronauts. Mr. Cocking, 
after having toiled for years to acquire a comfortable independence, has ended 
his career in a glorious, but at the same time in a foolish manner. His scien- 
tific calculations had proved to evidence that his descent by parachute was 
as safe as to walk slowly in an even, gentle field, at least Mr. Green has 
assured us that Mr. Cocking thought so; but what has happened, is a blunt 
contradiction to his assertion. Would to God that such daring speculation 
may soon cease to attract the attention of the public. Thirst of lucre, but not 
of science, is the only stimalus of aéronauts, and John Bull ought not to en- 
courage with his purse a traffic that can but produce the ruin of some of his 
fellow-creatures, and do no good at all. May the fate of Mr. Cocking open 
the eyes of those who pay hard cash for the sake of placing themselves on the 
almost certain danger of acquiring a foolish immortality by suddenly breaking 
their necks after a rapid and elevated aérial excursion. A propos. What has 
become of theGreat Commercial Balloon- Association for the accommodation of 
travellers to and from Africa? Have the shares which promised ‘such un- 
common benefits been all sold? We should like to know. 
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Recovery from Hydrophobia.— On 
Tuesday, the 5th current, a bheestee (a 
water-carrier) who had been bitten three 
weeks before in the leg by a mad dog, 
was carried to the native hospital, about 
three o’clock in the afternoon, with the 
svinptoms of hydrophobia strongly upon 
him. He was immediately bled by Dr. 
Shoolbred to the extent of 40 ounces. The 
symptoms of the disease yielded in suc- 
cession as the blood flowed; and before 
the vein was closed he stretched out his 
hand for a cup of water, and calmly 
drank it off, though the mere approach of 
the water but a few minutes before had 
thrown him into convulsions. After the 
bleeding he lay down on a cot, fell asleep, 
and continued so for nearly two hours. 
When he awoke the symptoms of the dis- 
ease were threatening to return, and eight 
ounces more of blood were taken away, 
which so completely subdued the disease 
that he has not had a symptom of it since. 
—Ceylon Gazette. 

Discovery of an Ancient Lead Coffin 
at Canterbury.—A few weeks ago the 
workinen employed in digging the founda- 
tions of the new wing of the Kent and 
Canterbury Hospital, on the site of the 
ancient monastery of St. Augustine, struck 
a pickaxe into a leaden substance. It 
proved to be a coffin of lead, in a good 
state of preservation. It is about six feet 
two inches in length, and little more than 
eighteen inches in breadth at the widest 

art—the head projecting in a straight 
ine from the trunk, as in the human 
body. It does not appear to have been 
enclosed in wood. A stone, which on 
being touched crumbled to dust, lay on 
the breast, and probably bore the name 
of its possessor. Ihe weight of the su- 
perincumbent earth had pressed the leaden 
covering on the corpse, and the situation 
of the knee-bones, one of the feet, and the 
bone of the nose was plainly visible. 
Through a small aperture near the mouth 
the teeth were seen ; and the skull, which 
is of a deep brown, was exposed. The 
coffin is of very rude manufacture, and 
the soldering has not been cleared away 
when the corpse was enclosed. It-was 
found nine feet below the surface of the 
earth, and lying amidst a profusion of 
human bones of every description. 

Coal-beds of South Wales.—Dr. Buck - 
land calculates that the beds of coal in 


South Wales alone are sufficient to sup- 
ply the whole of England for 2000 years. 

Railroads in France.—The construc- 
tion of railroads is being carried on in 
France with great spirit. Some of the 
lines are undertaken by the Government, 
and others by private companies, as in 
this country. ‘The most important lines 
determined upon are the _orardicgag 
From Paris to Havre, through Rouen, a 
distance of 55 leaynes; from Paris to 
Calais 53 leagues; from Paris to Lisle 
533 leagues; from Paris to Lyons and 
Marseilles 219 leagues; from Paris to 
Strasburg 1163 leagues; and from Paris 
to Bordeanx 154 leagues. Besides these 
principal lines, of which the central point 
is Paris, there are numerous branches of 
considerable importance to the commerce 
of the country. 

A Live Rat Embedded in Stone.— 
A short time ago, as two miners, of the 
names of Jonathan Thompson and George 
Douglas, were occupied in blasting a 
drift in a stratum of solid stone, called 
the scar limestone, at Alston Moor, six 
fathoms below the surface, they shot into 
a small cavity of the rock, out of which, 
to their surprise, sprung a full-grown rat. 
The miners endeavoured to take the ani- 
mal alive, but in their attempts to do so 
it was killed. How long the animal had 
been embedded in its living grave, and 
in what manner it had contrived in such 
a situation to exist (considering the or- 
ganic formation of the animal), are ques- 
tions that must be left to conjecture. On 
examination, the stone around the cavity 
was found to be perfectly solid and close 
in every part. 

Greenwich Railway. — The actual 
number of passengers who have passed 
over this line from December 14 to May 
24, we have ascertained to be 653,705, 
and the receipts 17,6991. 5s. 8d., giving 
a daily average of 4035 passengers, and 
108/. 

Belzoni the Traveller—The widow of 
the lamented Belzoni, who perished in 
Africa, resides at Brussels in circum- 
stances of great pecuniary distress. Is 
not this a case that might very properly 
be taken in hand by the Geographical 
Society or by the Queen's Government ? 
Few, very few men have done greater 
service to history and antiquarian know- 
ledge in their time than poor Belzoni. 


Journal of Facts. 


Blood —M. l.assaivne has been exa- 
mining the action of bi-chloruret of mer- 
cury on the fibrine of blood. He states, 
that a solution of bi-chloruret of mercury, 
in which fibrine has been steeped for some 
days, does not contain any free hydro- 
chioric acid, as generally supposed ; for 
the mercury, when agitated with the liquor 
separated from the fibrine, precipitates 
all the bi-chlorurct in a state of proto- 
chloruret, without leaving any hydrochlo- 
ric acid in the water. Moreover, M. Las- 
saigne has detected the absence of chlorine 
in this same liquor separated from the fi- 
brine. He therefore concludes, from this 
double experiment, that fibrine, like albu- 
men, combines with bi-chloruret of mer- 
cury, without reducing it to a proto-chlo- 
ruret. 

The Tongue.—M. Flourens has recently 
studied the tongue of man and other ani- 
mals, and consequently establishes the ex- 
istence of the mucous body of the tongue 
in man, as well as other mammalia, and 
does away with the celebrated not-work 
of Malpighi, by finding that it is continu- 
ous; the appearance of net-work having 
been probably caused by ebullition, whereas 
M. Flourens employed maceration. The 
nature of the tissue which forms this body, 
he thinks to be new, and sui generis. 

Polypus.—A M. Turpin has presented 
a memoir to the French Academy of Sci- 
ences, containing a curious description of 
the fresh-water polypus, Cristatella mu- 
cedo of Cuvier. Its eggs were found upon, 
and mistaken at first for the sporules of, 
the Erisyphile guttata, and were entirely 
covered with crooked spines. One was 
broken for examination, and the albumen 
which issued from it convinced the ob- 
server that it was an animal substance : 
the other was hatched in a phial, and, se- 
parating into two gaping valves. an animal 
issued, which proved to be the Cristatella. 
But the microscopic examinations of M. 
Turpin show that this polypus can no 
longer be termed naked, for it consists of 
an envelope which contains three polypi. 
These multiply by two methods, eggs and 
gemme ; the spines which attend the 
former are developed after they have left 
the mother, 

Dyeing.—Vhe attention of M.Chevreul 
has lately been given to the process of 
dyeing, and he has laid a memoir on this 
subject before the French Academy of 
Sciences. In it he endeavours to ascer- 
tain the changes which may be produced, 
m certam cases, upon the same colouring 
matter, fixed upon cotton, silk, and wool. 
W hen speaking of dyes extracted from or- 
game matter, he says, that the fastness of 
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a colour depends very much on its pro- 
portionate weight, as compared with the 
weight of the stuff which it colours: for 
instance, the dark blue cloth which is worn 
by men, owes the preservation of its tint 
to the large proportion which the weight 
of the indigo bears to the proportion of 
the wool which it dyes. The general 
opinion, adds M, Chevreul, that wool has 
more affinity for colouring matter than 
any other substance, is not borne out by 
his experiments. The action of light, and 
steam from water, but slightly alters the 
rose given by Carthamus to cotton, while 
it changes the same substance on wool, and 
a deeper shade on cotton. It has scarcely 
any effect on orchil fixed on silk or wool, 
but a strong one when orchil is fixed on 
cotton. Indigotic acid, so fleeting on cot- 
ton and wool, is more lasting than indigo 
itself on silk. 

Character of the Hottentots.—Hotten- 
tots have a natural aptitude for war. They 
are a reckless people, light-hearted, light- 
made, and hardy. With their high cheek- 
bones, narrow eye-lids, projecting chin 
and lips, and smoke-dried complexion, 
they are far from being a handsome race. 
But, to use a homely phrase, they have a 
“rough and ready” look about them; 
march and fire very well ; have an uncom- 
monly keen sight; rival North American 
Indians in tracking an enemy by his marks, 
though several days old, on the ground 
and on the bushes; are indifferent to the 
shelter of tents; cam eat six pounds of 
meat and two of bread at a sitting, and 
then, with the assistance of a girdle, go 
three days without food; and, in short, 
are excellent materials for light troops, 
and are rapidly trained to war, whether 
on foot or on horseback. 

New Zealand Flax.—lt has been as- 
certained that the fibres of the Phormium 
tenar, or New Zealand flax, are double in 
strength to those of the common flax, and 
a third more so than those of bemp, and 
5.17 less so than silk. In the south of 
France it has been used for manufacturing 
women’s bonnets, which only cost three 
francs, 

Preservation of Fishes. —M. Bory St. 
Vincent, jealous of the honour of his 
country, claims for the French the method 
of preserving fishes, generally attributed 
to Mr. Yarrell. He ascribes it to the ce- 
lebrated Réeaumur, and says that he him- 
self practised it, when quite young, in 
1790 : and at Montpelier, the collection of 
fishes belonging to M. Fournier is pre- 
pared according to the method of Reéau- 
mur and Mr. Yarrell. It is probable that 
originality belongs to both ichth, ologists. 
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Discovery of a Human Skeleton.— As 
some labourers were employed upon 
the works of the Southampton railway, 
lately, at Surbiton-common, near King. 
ston, they discovered the entire skeleton 
of a man about a foot below the surface. 
There were no traces of a coffin visible. 
The skeleton, which was of very large 
size, was subsequently examined by 
Messrs. Mitchell and Taylor, medical 
gentlemen, of Kingston, who appeared to 
differ in opinion as to the time it had 
been in the earth, one of them stating 
that it had been there about six years, 
while the other considered that it must 
have been there a much longer period 
The skeleton is very generally believed 
to be that of a man who, abou' .ourteen 
years since, came to Kingston market to 
sell a number of beasts, and received a 
considerable sum of money, but who was 
never heard of afterwards, and was ge- 
nerally thought to have been murdered. 
The skeleton has since been placed in a 
shell to await the decision of the coroner 
as to the necessity of holding an inquest 
upon it. 

Effects of Cultivation on Climate.— 
We have always been taught to believe 
that a country becomes warmer as it 
is more cleared of woods and better cul- 
tivated. In some parts of America, Mon- 
treal for instance, the contrary has ap- 
peared, and M. Devize de Chabriot has 
proved the same by historical documents, 
with respect to Saint Flour, in France. 
He shows that on the hill of Saint Flour, 
where the vine flourished in the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, it will not now 


grow ; that in many cantons where the 
chestnut-tree formerly grew, it has now 
disappeared ; and that numerous villages 
on the summits of hills have been aban- 
doned, Similar effects have been pro- 
duced on rivers by the clearing of wood- 
lands, and many ancient sources have 
been dried up. 

Southampton Railway.— The navi- 
gators’ work is very forward, and pro- 
ceeding with great rapidity. All the 
works between London and Kingston will 
be finished by the end of August, and 
opened on May 1, 1838. It is expected 
to get within six miles of Guildford by 
the 24th of June, 1838 ; to Basingstoke 
by Lady-day, 1839; and to Southamp- 
ton itself in the spring of 1840. We 
hear between 4000 and 5000 men are 
now employed on the line. 

Figure of Clouds over the Earth.—A 
curious meteorological phenomenon has 
been related by Mr. Green, the celebrated 
aeronaut. He says that when a body of 
cloud is floating over the earth at a mo- 
derate height, but so as not to rest on it, 
it takes very nearly the figure of the earth 
as to its inequalities; so that when he is 
above such a body of cloud, and out of 
sight of terra firma, he can generally tell 
whether he is over hill or dale. This is 
a somewhat difficult phenomenon to ac- 
age gel but it is partially borne out 
by te well-known fact, that though the 
quantity of rain for any one spot dimi- 
nishes notably as we ascend, yet in ad- 
jacent hills and vales, the quantities are 
sensibly the same for any given height 
above either. 
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